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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ager financial crisis which was threatened in New York last 

week became a reality on Tuesday, when there was a run, 
amid scenes of extraordinary excitement, on the offices of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company. The directors of the company 
tried to restore public confidence by the display of waggons of 
specie and elaborately arranged heaps of notes and money 
inside the offices. The rush of depositors, however, continued, 
and at 12.30 the company stopped payment. The police had 
to drive away the disappointed depositors. On Tuesday night 
Mr. Cortelyou, of the Treasury, arrived in New York from 
Washington to try to save the situation by giving Government 
help to solvent but hardly pressed concerns. He announced 
that “the general situation is well in hand.” Nevertheless 
on Wednesday there was a run on the offices of the Trust 
Company of America, which successfully continued payment 
till the end of the day. At Pittsburg on Tuesday the Stock 
Exchange was temporarily closed. In the afternoon receivers 
were appointed to the Westinghouse Electric and Westing- 
house Machine Companies and the Security Investment 
Company. Mr. Cortelyou here, as at New York, gave 
Treasury help to all the temporarily embarrassed but 
solvent houses. On Thursday three more banks suspended 
payment in New York. It was also announced that receivers 
had been appointed to the Iron City Trust Company at 
Pittsburg. Mr. Cortelyou has so far advanced five millions 
sterling on the best collateral security. Mr. Rockefeller and 
other millionaires are also putting’ their resources at the 
disposal of embarrassed institutions, and it is hoped that in 
most cases stability will be restored. 


The articles published between November, 1906, and April 
of this year in the Zukunft, the weekly paper edited by Herr 
Maximilian Harden, bringing grave charges against Prince 
Philip Eulenburg and other officers in the Court entourage, 
have borne fruit in a sensational libel case now being tried at 
the Central Court in Berlin. It will be remembered that at 
the close of last year Prince Biilow made a remarkable speech 
denouncing camarillas as a poisonous growth in terms obviously 
aimed at Prince Eulenburg’s circle. This speech was reprinted 
in the North German Gazette last spring. Shortly afterwards 
Prince Eulenburg fell from Imperial favour, and several 
other officers of high position at Court were dismissed 
or resigned their posts. One of them, Count Kuno Moltke, 
has now brought a libel action against Herr Harden, and 
the course of the trial has already thrown Germany into a 
ferment. Count Moltke meets the charges with a flat denial, 
protests his complete ignorance of the vicious character of his 
associates, and denies that they exerted any political influence 





on the Emperor. Herr Harden, on the other hand, who has 
resolutely refused to compromise the case or withdraw bis 
charges, declares that his motive is not personal but political, 
—his aim being to break up and expose a coterie of men of 
infamous character who exerted, and boasted of exerting, au 
undue influence on the Emperor. At this stage of the case 
we may be excused from saying more than this: that if Herr 
Harden can make good his case he will have deserved well of 
the State, but that no punishment can be too great for him if 
it can be proved that he has launched such charges against 
innocent men. 


Baron von Holstein, the late head of the permanent staff of 
the German Foreign Office, has broken the silence he bas 
maintained since his resignation in April, 1906. Baron von 
Holstein, who is very truly described by the Times as “one 
of the most important and one of the least known men. in 
Europe,” has of late been charged by the semi-official Press 
with having manwuvred Germany into a false and untenable 
position over the Moroccan question. He now denies in the 
columns of the Zukunft that he was in any way responsible 
for the troubles of 1905-6 for the excellent reason that 
after the end of February 1906, he had nothing to do 
with Morocco, and that as long as he had, all the more 
important directions emanating from’ the Foreign Office 
“not only bore the Chancellor's signature, but had for 
the most part previously been exhaustively discussed.” 
It is alleged on good authority that Baron von Holstein 
recently resumed friendly relations with the Chancellor. His 
statement in the Zukunft clearly indicates that this rapproche- 
ment has been imperilled, if not terminated, by the action of 
the organs which draw their inspiration from the Chancellor 
himself. 


The papers of Tuesday contain a summary from Reuter 
of a review of the British official “History of the War 
in South Africa” which appeared in the German official 
military organ, the Militar-Wochenblatt. The work of 
the British Army is highly praised, and it is noteworthy 
that the review wus written in the department of the General 
Staff. The writer says that seldom has the public been led 
more astray about the nature of a war than in the case of 
South Africa. “ Practically the entire Press of all civilised 
countries did everything it could to eulogise the achieve- 
ments and organisation of the Boers, while British leaders 
and the British troops ;were belittled, and mistakes were 
immoderately condemned without any foundation which 
could justify such sharp criticism.” The writer observes 
that the British Government hoped for peace up to the last 
moment, and that therefore. the prevailing opinion that 
Britain was preparing for the war long beforehand is 
erronequs. Finally, the review points out that acclimatisa- 
tion is always necessary for an expeditionary army, and that 
when once acclimatised the British army in South Africa 
displayed those “high fighting qualities” which were once 
again shown “in brilliant fashion” during the recent relent- 
less pursuit of Morenga. Some time ago the German General 
Staff corrected the current and long-standing delusions of 
their countrymen as to the humanity of the British army 
in the war. The present generous testimony was less to be 
expected, but it is bardly less pleasant to read. 


The Daily Chronicle of Monday publishes an interesting 
interview with Mr. Abe Bailey, the well-known South African 
capitalist. On the whole, Mr. Bailey is distinctly optimistic. 
Much useful work has already been done by the new Parlia- 
ment, he declares, and in many matters the Opposition have 
found themselves at one with the Government. Mr. Bailey 
went on to declare that agriculture and mining had never 
been so flourishing and farmers never so prosperous. With 
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regard to mining, the reduction of the cost of working 
through improved methods was very remarkable. .“ By this 
means the lower grades of gre are being rendered capable of 
profitable treatment, and the life of the industry is being 
indefinitely prolonged.” Mr. Bailey’s most significant state- 
ment was made, however, at the close of his interview. 
Though he had supported the introduction of the Chinese, 
he remarked that they had played their part, and that they 
could now be repatriated by degrees without greatly dis- 
organising the industry. Owing to the improvement in 
machine hand-drills, fewer natives were now required under- 
ground. There is no need to dwell upon this statement. It 
goes far to justify what we have so often contended in regard 
to Chinese labour. 


On Monday Mr. Morley made an important speech 
on Indian affairs at Arbroath. He defended himself 
against the charge that he had abandoned his Liberal 
principles, and declared that, in spite of all criticism by his 
friends, he held that the first and commanding task of Britain 
in India was to keep order, quell violence, and sternly insist 
upon impartial justice. The suggestion that what suited 
Canada would suit India was the height of political folly. 
The Government of India would neither be hurried by 
impatient idealists, nor driven into needless measures of 
coercion by repressionists. The situation in India was not at 
all dangerous, yet it required serious and vigilant attention. 
The Government were appealing to that “ better mind” which 
he believed existed in all great communities of the human 
race. The root of the unrest was racial, not political. We 
heartily congratulate Mr. Morley on his courageous speech, 
which was marked by his unfailing candour and honesty. 
We notice that it has not quelled the criticism of advanced 
Liberals, who still refuse to face the truth that in this 
crisis there is no alternative between ruling and not ruling. 
As Mr. Morley asked, do they wish to withdraw the Army 
and the whole Civil Service from India? The unwillingness 
or inability of Liberal doctrinaires to face the possibility of 
violence and wrong on the part of other peoples, although 
they most willingly suspect it among their own friends, is 
indeed astonishing. Mr. Morley is found fault with because 
he does face the facts, and behaves like a man of sense who 
bears a terrible responsibility. For ourselves, we can pay him 
no better compliment than to say that his action has been 
such as we should always have expected from him. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman addressed a public meeting 
at Dunfermline on Tuesday evening in defence of the Govern- 
ment. No anti-Socialist could possibly object to the Prime 
Minister's statement that the true Imperial policy was to give 
strength, vigour, and vitality to the Empire, and that it was 
useless to scour and polish the outside of the cup and platter if 
the real strength of the Empire—the people at home— 
were weakened and demoralised and decimated by the evils of 
drunkenness, depopulation, bad housing, infant mortality, and 
ignorance. Unquestionably this is the enemy; but Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman does not seem to realise that the most 
earnest and active of the opponents of his semi-Socialistic 
schemes base their opposition upon the belief that these evils 
will be intensified, not ameliorated, by the proposed remedies. 
It is because we so ardently desire better conditions, not 
because we are indifferent to existing evils, that we oppose 
hasty or rash legislation. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman next proceeded to defend 
his attitude: towards the House of Lords, and indignantly 
repudiated the notion that the Liberal Party proposed to 
abolish the Second Chamber. ‘ We leave the Second Chamber 
to its truest functions unimpaired, advisory, corrective, and, 
if you like, dilatory, so as to gain time for full consideration. 
We leave it withallthat. We leave it with far more, even the 
full powers exereised under a Conservative Government, and 
they seem to be perfectly satisfied with that.” In spite, how- 
ever, of the Prime Minister's rhetoric, the plain fact remains 
that if you take away the power of the House of Lords over 
legislation, by passing laws over their heads on a third 
summons, you in fact destroy the House of Lords as a legis- 
lative body. At the close of the meeting, the Prime Minister, 
among other questions, was asked why the Liberals had failed 
to support the Labour Party’s amendment to abolish the 











House of Lords altogether. To this Sir Henry replied that 
he preferred to take a quieter way which “ would secure all we 
want.”. That seems to us perilously near an admission of 
what was denied so emphatically in the main body of the 
epeech,—namely, that the Government's proposal is in effect 
to abolish the House of Lords. Abolition secured by “a 
quieter way " is none the less abolition. 


Mr. Asquith addressed a Liberal meeting at Ladybank on 
Saturday last, and dealt at length with “the relation, actual 
or supposed, between Liberalism and Socialism.” The Tory 
papers, said Mr. Asquith, suggested that the only course open 
to the people of this country if they wished to avoid universal 
spoliation by Liberals and Socialists allied was to throw them. 
selves bodily and blindly into the arms of Toryism and Tariff 
Reform. In such a controversy, however, it was well to be 
sure of their definitions. The spread of Socialism, so far as 
it meant that men’s social vision was being enlarged and their 
social conscience aroused, was no matter for regret, but rather 
one of the heelthiest signs of our times. But when liberty 
in its positive, and not merely its negative, sense was 
threatened, then Liberalism and what was called Socialism in 
the true and strict meaning of the term parted company. 
“Liberty,” continued Mr. Asquith, “meant more than the 
mere absence of coercion or restraint,—it meant the power of 
initiative, the free play of intelligence and wills, the right, so 
long as a man did not become a danger or a nuisance to the 
community, to use as he thought best the faculties of his 
nature or his brain, the opportunities of bis life.” The 
reconstruction of society on what were called Socialistic lines 
would starve liberty to death, and introduce the moat startling 
despotism that the world has ever seen. 


Lord Rosebery made three speeches in Glasgow on Wednes- 
day. In the first, at the luncheon given to the delegates 
attending the Annual Conference of the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture, he delivered, as the honorary president of the 
Chamber, a most powerful and exhaustive criticism of the 
Scottish Small Landbolders Bill. After having shown its 
impracticability, its injustice, and the extreme dangers and 
inconveniences which must arise from the establishment ‘of 
dual ownership, he pointed out how absolute a negation of the 
principles of Free-trade, which the Government were brought 
into power to support, was involved in the measure. It meant 
complete interference with the laws of supply and demand. 
“They are going to make a small protected class of peasants 
in the midst of an unprotected class of peasants. All this 
they are going to do against the laws of political economy; 
and I say, if they wish to do that, that I do not deny them 
their right to attempt it, but they should pay for it.” We 
agree. The Government have no right to treat the principles 
of free exchange as if they were applicable only to oversea 
commerce, and any attempt to do so must end in disaster. 


Lord Claud Hamilton, the chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway, who presided at the recent Conference of the beads 
of the great railway companies, has issued a manifesto on 
behalf of his own company which puts the directors’ case very 
clearly. The essential! point is the complete refusal of the 
demand of the Amalgamated Society for recognition. We 
see nothing in the manifesto to alter the view previously 
expressed in these columns,—namely, that the case of the 
directors on the merits is a very strong one, and that in all 
probability it would be impossible for them either to yield to 
the specific demands put forward by the Society, or to allow 
any interference with their arrangements or with the disci- 
pline of their employés by the officials of the Trade-Unions; 
or, again, to do anything which would make it impossible, or 
even difficult, for their men to remain outside the Unions. 
The more firmly, however, that we hold this view, the more 
unwise appears to us the action of the companies in choosing 
the narrow point of recognition as the battle-ground,—a policy 
which not only rallies the whole of Trade-Union feeling in the 
country strongly to the support of the men, but also tends 
to forfeit the sympathies of the general public. 





We cannot see what is the objection to recognising the 
Union for what it is worth. Why is it necessary to assume 
that recognition must mean allowing the Union officials to 
spéak for those who do not belong to their Society, or giving 
them the power of interference with discipline and of coercing 
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non-Unionists ? If we were the railway directors, we would 
say to the Unions:—“ We will recognise you as spokesmen 
for those of our men who are in your Society ; but remember 
that such recognition does not in the least mean that we are 
going to give in to your general demands, or allow any inter- 
ference with our arrangements. Further, we warn you that 
no attempt at forcing men into your Unions will be per- 
mitted, and we shall visit any such attempt with the severest 
measures.” Very possibly recognition of the kind we recom- 
mend would not stop a strike, but at any rate it would make 
the true issues clear to the public. 


THE 


The inquest on the victims of the Shrewsbury accident was 
concluded on Wednesday, when the jury returned a verdict 
of “ Accidental death,” adding that they were unanimously of 
opinion that the brake-power of the train was insufficient. 
The evidence given clearly showed that the train, just before 
the accident, ran past the signals at danger at three times the 
usual speed. In the opinion of the medical witnesses, there 
was no indication that the driver was not perfectly sober at 
the time. During the course of the Board of Trade inquiry, 
which is still sitting, it was admitted that the driver, Martin, 
had during the whole of his career been twice reported for 
overshooting signals, and it was not denied by a locomotive 
superintendent of the London and North-Western Company 
that twenty-eight men had been suspended for running past 
signals between June and August in the present year. The 
examination of the wrecked engine by a Board of Trade 
official revealed nothing amiss with its mechanism, and 
showed that the brake and reversing gear had been fully 
applied. The immediate cause of the accident—high speed 
while travelling on a sharp curve—is clearly established. 
What led to the maintenance of such a speed can never be 
known, as both the men on the footplate were killed; but it is 
obvious that to eliminate the risk due to the “ human factor” 
in such cases, either such curves must be got rid of on main 
lines or an extra man be employed on the engine. 


At the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
the Finance Committee presented their Report containing a 
series of recommendations for increasing control over the 
expenditure of the Council. That the Report contains the 
best proposals for the purpose we cannot undertake to say, 
but it is very clear that the finances of the County Council 
have been brought by past expenditure to a very serious 
position, and a remedy is urgently needed. In 1889 the 
expenditure was £2,600,000 ; to-day it is £9,200,000. In 1889 
the capital debt was £17,500,000; to-day it is £48,000,000. 
Of course the responsibilities of the Council have been 
extended in all directions, but as the expenditure has become 
greater the control ought pari passu to have become more rigid. 
Yet, as Lord Midleton pointed out, the system has altered 
very little since Lord Rosebery established it in quite different 
circumstances. A disquieting symptom is that disbursements 
bear very little relation to estimates. Lord Midleton declared 
that at present almost the whole Sinking Fund was being 
used, not for redemption of debt, but for avoiding a fresh 
debt. If the Council continued to do that, they would still 
find themselves in 1908-9 obliged to raise by stock three 
millions, as well as another two millions in 1909-10. We 
agree that the outlook is very grave. As sound securities 
now yield nearly 4 per cent., the County Council can only 
expect to borrow money at what till lately were considered 
very high rates. 


The Daily Mail of Wednesday gives an account of a 
“police blunder” which, if it can be substantiated, adds 
another to the list, already too long, of arbitrary and un- 
justifiable actions by the police towards persons under arrest. 
It appears that on Tuesday evening Mr. Jaspar Selwyn was 
arrested on leaving the Pavilion Music-Hall, taken to Vine 
Street Police Station, searched and placed in a cell on the 
accusation of being an ex-convict who was “wanted” for 
failing to report himself on ticket-of-leave. Such a mistake 
in identity is unfortunate; but no reasonable man can expect 
that the police should never arrest the wrong man by mistake. 
If, however, the facts given in the Daily Mail are correct, Mr. 
Selwyn has far graver cause of complaint than this. Accord- 
ing to his statement, the police behaved with unnecessary 
roughness and added insult to injury. A specially ugly 
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feature of the case is the allegation that when a military 
friend of the accused, who happened to see him being con- 
veyed to the police station, followed in order to give what 
assistance he could, he was threatened with arrest for 
obstruction. ‘This inclination on the part of the police to 
treat the attempts of friends or onlookers to see justice done 
as a kind of ldse-majesté which deserves an instant counter- 
attack in the shape of charges of obstruction or drunkenness 
has been a very disagreeable element in several recent “ police 
blunders.” Mr. Selwyn, we note, asserts that the man who 
arrested him was “very free with his sneers and gibes, putting 
his face quite close to mine to give vent to them.” After he 
was put in a cell, two police officers peered through the trap- 
door and indulged in more gibes. Ultimately Mr. Selwyn's 
identity was established and he was set free. 


Mr. Selwyn appears to have received a very complete 
apology from the Assistant-Commissioner. From the public 
point of view, we are bound to point out, however, that such 
apologies cannot be regarded as a satisfactory termination of 
these cases. There must be something wrong about the dis- 
cipline of the police if the superior officers cannot impress 
upon the men under them that, so long as there is any possible 
doubt, they have no right to treat men who are merely under 
arrest as if they were necessarily criminals. We would go 
further, and say that we do not see why even members of the 
criminal class should be treated with insult. It is not likely 
to improve their characters, and it is unquestionably subver- 
sive of discipline and a good tone in the force. We are no 
enemies of the police, and admire their many good qualities ; 
but we are convinced that there is no greater curse to a 
country than a police which is not kept under proper control, 
and in which the instinct of tyranny, which always tends to 
develop with the great powers that must necessarily be 
entrusted to the police, is not sternly suppressed. 


We understand that the bank which has acquired the site 
of Crosby Hall has named October 29th as the day by which 
the Preservation Committee must show a reasonable certainty 
of being able to raise the money to buy and save the hall. 
Otherwise this unique specimen of old English domestic archi- 
tecture will be demolished. The sum of £120,000 is needed. It 
is hoped that the City Companies, who would use the hall as 
headquarters, will subscribe £50,000, and £50,000 could be 
raised on mortgage. It remains for the public to sub- 
scribe the remaining £20,000. There is obviously no time 
to lose. It would be not less than a disgrace to London if 
Crosby Hall were destroyed, but we doubt whether the public 
understands the extremity of the peril. Cheques may be sent 
to the Crosby Hall Preservation Fund, Bank of England, and 
will be returned if the campaign of rescue fails, 








The Archbishop of Canterbury has issued a letter to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese upon the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Act. The effect of the letter is to redeem his pledge 
not to impede the working of the Act so far as this is com- 
patible with his personal conviction that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister ought to be celebrated elsewhere than in 
church. The Archbishop repeats his opinion that the new 
law is “contrary to sound and sacred principle” and is not 
really demanded by the country. He believes that the 
clergy will act wisely and rightly in refusing to celebrate 
marriage with w deceased wife’s sister, but he wishes to make 
it quite clear that his advice is only advice and not a 
formal direction or injunction. He will not regard as disloyal 
or disrespectful any incumbent who differs from bis con- 
clusion, Moreover, he will be no party to the excommunica- 
tion by the Church of those who contract marriages under the 
new law. We can only say here that the Archbishop's advice 
is as helpful as could have been expected after his preliminary 
pronouncement on the subject. His solution, though skilful, 
is naturally illogical, and can only be defended on the ground 
that compromises are commonly illogical, and yet may be 
necessary. We regret the use of the phrase “ ecclesiastically 
irregular” of the new marriages, and cannot help looking with 
some anxiety on the element of disunion between Church and 
State which the Archbishop has thought it his duty to 
sanction. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Aug. 15th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 883}—on Friday week 824. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE .WAR AGAINST SOCIALISM. 


E note with no small satisfaction that a very con- 
siderable number of Unionists seem willing to 
adopt the suggestion first made in the Times, and endorsed 
by us, that in order to combine forces in the war against 
Socialism, the two sections, or perhaps we should say the 
three sections, of the Unionist Party—the Tariff Reformers, 
the Balfourites, and the Free-trade Unionists—should sink 
their differences by agreeing upon the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to consider fully and impartially our 
whole fiscal system. Such an inquiry would involve, on 
the one hand, the patient and detailed hearing of those 
who believe that Free-trade is injurious to this country 
both politically and economically, and should make way 
for a system of Preference and Protection; and, on the 
other, of those who, like ourselves, believe that not only 
is the economic welfare of the country bound up with 
the maintenance of Free-trade, but also that our Empire 
can only stand strong and secure upon a Free-trade basis. 
All sections would have to make some sacrifices in agree- 
ing to the appointment of such a Royal Commission, but 
they are sacrifices which could be made without loss of 
honour, and are certainly worth making in order to pro- 
duce effective action designed to preserve the fabric of 
the State from the assaults of the Socialists. Again, 
those who believe, as we certainly do, not only in the 
strength of their cause, but in its ability to win its way 
by argument and by the appeal to facts, cannot but 
welcome full and frank discussion. 

The letters which we publish in another column, and 
further indications of a private character, go to show that 
the proposal for a Royal Commission is affecting the rank- 
and-file of the party. A great responsibility will fall upon 
the leaders of all sections if they refuse to recognise this 
fact and do not give it their most earnest consideration. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the duty of 
taking action rests primarily with Mr. Balfour, for he 
las himself always insisted on the imperative need of 
reuniting the party. Let us trust that he will now know 
how to take occasion by the hand. The speech which 
he is to deliver to the Conservative Conference at 
Birmingham early in November should afford him all 
the opportunity he can require. We do not, of course, 
suggest that he should at once declare the scheme for 
a Royal Commission to be the official policy. It is 
‘spread too early for such an announcement. If, 

owever, he should find it possible to ventilate the matter 
and show that it would have his approval, should it be 
the general desire of the party, a very great advance would 
have been made in the direction of reunion. 


While dealing with the question of Socialism we desire 
to take the opportunity to point out how useless and 
unreal is a great deal of the anti-Socialist talk that is going 
on both among official Liberals and official Conservatives 
on the platform and in the Press. To speak quite frankly, 
we hold that there is very little assistance in eloquent 
abstract denunciations of Socialism such as are to be 
found in Mr. Asquith’s speech of last Saturday, or to 
be discovered any day in the pages of newspapers like 
the Morning Post. And for this reason. These abstract 
denunciations are unfortunately too often joined with 
practical support of Socialistic measures. We would far 
rather see Mr. Asquith applauding Socialism in general 
and opposing non-contributory old-age pensions in 
particular than, as is unfortunately the case, doing the 
reverse. The same may be said of the Morning Post, 
which, as we understand it, is quite prepared to adopt 
a large section of the practical part of the Socialist 

rogramme as long as it is called “ social reform.” 

Vhat we desire to see is a real and definite opposition 
to Socialistic measures. If we can. obtain that, we do 
not in the least care by what name our co-workers in 
opposition describe themselves. Willingness to oppose 
Socialism in the concrete,—that is the test, and the only 
test which is worth having. At the present moment 
this test can be made still more specific by a reference to 
the vital question which is now before the country,—the 
question of old-age pensions. It is against this specific 
proposal that all who are bond-fide anti-Socialists should 








now concentrate their efforts. Let them abandon al] 
notion of saying to the working classes : “ If you will come 
over to us we can supply you with just as good an article 
under a much prettier name.” Instead, the nation should 
be told that the alleged benefit offered to them is a deadly 
poison, and that if they accept it they will not only involyg 
the State in unnecessary and burdensome expenditure, and 
deeply injure the fountain of industry at its source, but 
will also sap the strength and vigour of the nation. 

And here let us say once again that our opposition to 
Socialism is not based either upon any pedantic or 
theoretic Individualism, or upon any fears as to the 
“sacred” rights of property. We oppose Socialism, not 
because we are frightened by any such bugbears, but 
because we-are convinced that if Socialism is adopted 
a deep and lasting injury will be done to the nation, 
and especially to the working classes, who would be 
most exposed to its demoralising effects. We recognise 
as strongly as any of our Socialistic opponents the evils 
of poverty, and desire as passionately as they can to 
get rid of those evils, and to endow the working classes 
with a larger share of the profits of industry. -We want 
to see, not the rich richer and the poor poorer, but a better 
division of the world’s wealth. But we hold—nay, we are 
certain—that this improved state of things can never come 
about under a system of State Socialism. On the contrary, 
State Socialism will not only immensely reduce the wealth 
of the world, and so provide less to go round, but, what is 
far more important, will render the individual citizen less 
capable, less independent, less self-respecting, and there- 
fore morally an inferior man. But though no Socialist 
can desire more ardently than we do to ameliorate the 
moral and economic position of the labourer, we will 
never willingly consent to the quackery which professes 
to cure a disease while, in reality, introducing one more 
malignant and more deadly. Let those who honestly 
desire the welfare of the working man and a better 
distribution of the world’s good things remember that 
the world has never yet applied the true principles 
of free exchange in their entirety to our social and 
economic life. There has always existed in every 
European polity a very large proportion of State 
Socialism and State interference with the mechanism of 
industry. Especially here in England we have to deal 
with a population demoralised by that system of State 
Socialism known as the old Poor Law. The old Poor 
Law left us as an inheritance a large section of the popu- 
lation thriftless and inefficient, and in practice, if not in 
theory, regulating their existence, not on the principles 
of Individualism, but of Socialism. Yet with many 
reactions and many drawbacks, we have hitherto been 
freeing ourselves, though very slowly it is true, from 
the Socialism of past ages, and adopting more of the true 
principles of free exchange, not merely in commerce, but 
in all the relations of life,—for in truth, as we have said 
on a previous occasion, Socialism is the mark of a primi- 
tive society, and a more individualistic organisation the 
mark of social progress and development. 

No man, then, has a right to declare that Individualism, 
or perhaps it would be better to say a non-Socialistic system, 
has been tried and found wanting. The true anti-Socialist 
policy has never yet been efficiently applied in practice. 
All that has been done is to make a certain small advance 
in the struggle towards the light. Let us say once more 
that our specific objects in opposing Soeialism are :—(1) To 
prevent the demoralisation of the people and the sapping 
of the strength of the nation caused by teaching men to 
rely upon the State rather than upon their own energies 
(2) To oppose the destruction. of that most beneficent of 
social and political institutions, the family, an institution 
that we, at any rate, are not ashamed to describe as 
sacred. 

We have no fear of the world at large adopting 
Socialism, though our anxiety is great lest Britain should 
lose her place in the world, and Jose it for ever, by the 
adoption of Socialism. Depend upon it, the State will not 
long absorb all the sources of production, or be able to 
maintain for long a system under which the population 
are in the position of State serfs. Private property, 


even if overwhelmed for the moment, will reappear, 
though, it may well be, not accompanied by those popular 
rights and democratic institutions which are enjoyed along 
with it at the present time. 


Dr. Hodgkin, the eloquent 
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author of “Italy and her Invaders,” in describing how 
jn reality it was State Socialism, and not the military 
rowess of the barbarians, which destroyed the Roman 
mpire, has pointed out that the British eople may very 
soon be face to face with the situation which confronted 
the people of Rome :— 

“Will the great democracies of the twentieth century resist the 
temptation to use political power as a means of material self- 
enrichment? With a higher ideal of public duty than has been 
shown by some of the governing classes which preceded them, 
will they refrain from jobbing the commonwealth? Warned by 
the experience of Rome, will they shrink from reproducing, directly 
or indirectly, the political heresy of Caius Gracchus, that he who 
votes in the Forum must be fed by the State? If they do, 

rhaps the world may see democracies as long-lived as the 

dynasties of Egypt or of China. If they do not, assuredly now as 
in the days of our Saxon forefathers it will be found that he 
who is a giver of bread is also lord.” [Dr. Hodgkin might 
have added: “And he that receiveth the bread is a loafer.”) 
“The old weary round will recommence, democracy leading to 
anarchy, and anarchy to despotism, and the national workshops 
of some future Gracchus will build the palaces in which British 
or American despots, as incapable of rule as Arcadius or 
Honorius, will guide mighty empires to ruin amidst the acclama- 
tions of flatterers as eloquent and as hollow as the courtly 
Claudian.” 
This passage is as sound in thought as it is eloquent in 
expression. We may be perfectly sure that there will be no 
escape from the “ old weary round ” under which the social 
Revolution and the Terror give way to a Napoleon, unless 
we can make the democracy here realise that it is not to 
its true interests to follow the selfish example of other 
classes that have been endowed with political power, and, 
as Dr. Hodgkin says, to “ job the commonwealth” under 
the name of State Socialism or any other misleading 
alias. Our belief is that if the men of light and leading 
of all parties will deal honestly and openly with the 
British democracy, it may be made to realise the truth 
and to pause even at the edge of the precipice. But 
there must be plain speaking and plain dealing. Any 
attempt to prevent the catastrophe by descending half-way 
down the precipice is doomed to failure. If men like Mr. 
Asquith are going to consent to old-age pension schemes 
which in their hearts they must surely know will be injurious 
to the best interests of the commonwealth, it will be impos- 
sible to make the democracy understand the better way. 
Let us end by one specific suggestion. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has money to spare for the benefit of the 
working classes, as we trust he may have, let him spend it 
in the way which will benefit them most, and that is by the 
reduction of taxation, not by any form of direct doles. We 
are confident that at this moment he who desires to help 
the working classes materially can far better attain that 
object by a reduction of the taxes which fall most heavily 
on the working classes—as, for example, those on sugar, 
tea, and tobacco—than by any other method. At the very 
best, direct gifts to a class are apt to be illusory and dis- 
appointing, and will often reach the wrong hands. It can 
never fail to be beneficial to relieve the burden of taxation 
en the poor. 





MR. MORLEY ON INDIA. 


VERY speech made by Mr. Morley about the affairs of 

his own Department adds to his political reputation. 
When he was selected for the Indian Secretaryship—that 
is, in fact, to be the ultimate ruler of three hundred millions 
of subjects administered by an autocratic bureaucracy— 
there was, even among those who accepted a Radical 
Government with pleasure, an audible whistle of surprise. 
Could one of the strongest of idealists, a than in theory 
opposed to any government of one people by another, a 
man prepared even to encounter the terrible risks of 
autonomy for Ireland, be a safe successor of the Great 
Moguls,—a trustworthy, supreme, though responsible, 
referee in the affairs of the greatest dependency that 
history has ever known ? A very few speeches have cleared 
away most of these doubts, which the masterly address 
delivered at Arbroath on Monday will finally dispel. 
The rise of the speaker, considered as a purely 
ager one, is simply amazing. Slightly distrusted 
'y both parties on the day of his appointment, Mr. 
Morley might be “sent for” to-morrow by the King 
without causing more alarm among the members of either 
party than did the selection of Sir Henry Campbell- 
annerman. The country has recognised that the states- 
man in the Secretary for India has risen beyond the two 





great factions who at present attempt to influence the 
destinies of the Indian Empire,—beyond the idealists, who 
would apply to three hundred millions of Asiatics the most 
advanced theories of Western Republicanism, and also 
beyond those who see in eontinuous repression the only 
possible path of safety. Mr. Morley does not, indeed, shrink 
from repression when itis clearly needed. His first demand 
is for “order.” He is careful to point out that if India 
were self-governing order must still be maintained with 
“an iron hand,” that no Government which intended 
to succeed could for an instant tolerate any form of 
anarchy. Stating that he rejects absolutely the idea 
contained in the apophthegm attributed, probably falsely, 
to Mr. Keir Hardie, that “ what is for Canada must 
be good for India,” you might as well, observes the orator, 
indulging for a moment in the intellectual scorn which 
marks a good deal of his writing, argue that because a fur 
coat is a good thing amidst the snows of Canada, it must 
also be a good thing in the hot mists of Bengal. But 
nevertheless there is no man, he declares, to whom the idea 
of exceptional repression is more repulsive than to himself. 
He doubts even, as we understand one passage in 
his speech, whether temporary laws restricting the 
freedom of the Press or regulating the freedom of public 
meeting are altogether justifiable, for, after all, we are 
Western men endeavouring to rule an Oriental people, and 
bound, therefore, unless stopped by higher considera- 
tions, to teach Orientals the value and the safety of 
Western methods. The ideal must still be sought, but 
sought without risking the authority from which, when 
wisely exercised, Orientals have everything in the future 
to expect. We must be reformers, but “ slow reformers,” 
“resolutely patient,” and, above all things, “ firm.” 
Whether, says Mr. Morley, rising calmly above the height 
of the immediate controversy, the possession of India is 
profitable to us or not is a question it is needless to 
discuss, for we have accepted the duty of governing her, 
and must perform it steadily to the end. We cannot 
retire from our task, for “ how should we bear the savage 
stings of our own consciences when, as assuredly we 
should, we heard through the dark'‘distances the roar and 
scream of confusion and carnage in India?” ‘“ We are 
not here to muse,” but to perform the duty which circum- 
stances have so clearly imposed upon us, and the first of 
those duties—it is the first duty of every Government — is 
to maintain order. 


We question if the opinion of Englishmen about their 
duty to India—Englishmen, we mean, without  dis- 
tinction of party grade or political opinion—was ever 
expressed more clearly or more strongly, and can but 
hope that the words and their full meaning will reach 
not only the educated classes, but the~ masses of the 
Indian people. Britain, whatever her faults, rarely 
shrinks from an acknowledged duty, and it is well 
that the natives of India should know that, whatever 
changes may be desirable, they must be secured by 
other means than threats to the white men, or disorder 
among those of a darker hue. There is no tyranny in this. 
It is but the simple truth, which every leader of dis- 
content ought to recognise in his heart and conscience, 
even if his conclusion is to go on persuading the millions 
to throw off the dictation of the foreigner. It is only 
when he recognises the terrible nature of the struggle he 
wishes to precipitate, the certain consequences to his 
followers as well as to himself, that he ean be pronounced 
in any way a patriot. Even if we admit, as we should not 
do, his right of insurrection, he is bound to understand 
clearly the consequences, the awful consequences, that 
must follow from the exercise of that right. The pre- 
vention of anarchy in India is worth the sacrifice of a 
million lives, and the suspension of progress, both in India 
and Britain, for half a generation. 


Many Englishmen are proud of their government of 
India, but we doubt whether many exactly perceive what 
a cause for pride they have in the fact that Parliament has 
never injured the people of India; has never sought 
through them to lighten British taxation; has never 
appointed an agent, whether Viceroy or Secretary of State, 
who has wished to make money out of the great depend- 
ency, or has in any way desired to plunder them, or to 
limit the freedom which the writer once heard a Dutch 
Governor-General deliberately condemn as “ suicidal.” 
This is not quite true of the “Company,” for the group 
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around Clive and Hastings endeavoured for a moment to 
transmute their power into great fortunes—one member 
of Council, for instance, it is reported, having transmitted 
home nine hundred thousand pounds—but it has been 
absolutely true ever since the formation of the Board 
of Control. No interference has ever been attempted 
with the rights of the owners of the soil, for Lord 
Canning’s great Order terminating rights of property in 
Oude was so worked, and was intended so to be worked, 
as to solidify those rights; nor has there ever been 
in India any trace of the vast “ concessions” for private 
advantage which have marked almost every Continental 
colonial enterprise. It is with clean hands, at all events, 
that the Government of Great Britain announce through 
their authorised agent their intention to continue per- 
forming a task thrown on them in some of their greatest 
rovinces in spite of their own extreme unwillingness. 

e are often accused by rhetoricians of ‘“ depopu- 
lating” and “plundering” India; but the amazing 
growth of the Indian population is the most serious 
problem of the peninsula, and India absorbs annually, 
aud never returns, masses of the precious metals so great 
that economists in despair quote this “ bottomless pool” 
of gold and silver as one of the main causes of their 
occasional scarcity in Europe. 





THE FINANCIAL PANIC IN NEW YORK. 


Se newspapers during the past week have been 
full of telegrams and articles on the American 
financial panic, partly because money always interests the 
general public, and partly because financial panics, 
especially in America, always abound in sensational 
and picturesque incidents. If, however, the accounts are 
considered apart from the question of good newspaper 
“copy,” it will be found that the gravity of the situation 
has been very much exaggerated. Though there is much 
confusion and perturbation in New York, and though 
a good many people, rich and poor, will lose a great deal 
of money, there is not the slightest cause for anything 
approaching international anxiety. Indeed, the net result, 
as far as the public here is concerned, might be summed 
up us follows: “Many people will have to sell what are 
actually valuable stocks at a great sacrifice, and many other 
people for a week or two will be able to pick up those 
valuable stocks at excellent bargains.” ‘There has been no 
actual destruction of wealth, as in a catastrophe like the 
San Francisco fire and earthquake, and therefore no 
diminution of the volume of property, but merely the end 
of a financial dream. A large number of people in New 
York are finding that they are not really as rich as 
they thought they were, or, to put it in another way, 
that the companies in which their money was invested 
are not néarly as sound and prosperous concerns as 
they imagined, and that therefore they have been living 
in a fool's paradise. But just as the dream of prosperity 
was largely unreal, so to a very considerable extent the 
dream of ruin is unreal. Or again, just as the dream 
of advantage went for a time too far, so the dream of dis- 
advantage has also gone too far and things are not nearly 
as black as they seem. Individuals and concerns which 
appear ruined for the moment, and, if present prices of 
stocks and shares are treated as permanent, can be proved 
by figures to be ruined, will only remain in that condition 
for a limited time, and after a few months, or possibly 
only weeks, have passed they will be able to show them- 
selves as in reality possessed of substantial commercial 
assets. The crisis is, in fact, a credit crisis, and the public 
are finding out that credit cuts both ways. 

Credit is the most admirable and useful helper and 
server of commerce as long as it can maintain its balance. 
It is, however, like a wheel in the physical world, as a 
rule only able to do so when it is in motion. As soon as 
it stops it falls to the ground, and until it can be set going 
again by the impulse of confidence all those interested in 
the equilibrium of the wheel are bound to be unhappy and 
disturbed. Credit when it stops can do almost as much 
harm as it can do good while it is moving. Wise men 
in commerce, therefore, do not try to drive credit too fast, 
but endeavour to keep the wheel running gently and 
steadily, so that there shall be no fear of those sudden 
bounds and jerks and runaway motions which end in a 


collapse. They act, in fact, much as does a skilful 














little boy in Kensington Gardens with his iron gy 
wooden hoop. But this steady trundling of the wheel 
of credit is the very last thing which appeals to the 
American man of business. He likes to see the wheél 
turning as fast as possible and driving full speed downhill 
and while all goes well delights in pointing out how in. 
finitely safer and steadier and better the fast-moving wheel 
is than the slow. That speed and steadiness go together in 
credit up to a certain point is no doubt true, but the difficulty 
is that the human beings whose guidance and control are 
necessary to the wheel cannot increase their pace indefi. 
nitely. Thus the wheel that is allowed to go too fast 
sooner or later runs right away from its panting guardians 
and collapses at a point where they are unable to give the 
steadying pats and touches which would have maintained 
the balance. 

Metaphors in commerce and in politics are, we are well 
aware, dangerous things, but roughly this is just what 
has happened. The American wheel of credit has ron 
right away from its controllers and collapsed in a heap, 
doing no small damage to individuals in its final plunges 
and wobbles. Very soon, however, it will be set going 
again, and the eternal optimists of Wall Street will be 
once more trundling it with all their old vigour and 
declaring that it is practically impossible to drive it too 
fast or on too steep a slope. Meantime it must also be 
admitted that on the present occasion mere fast driving is 
not the only cause of the wheel having got out of control. 
There has been unfair and fraudulent, as well as reckless, 
driving. Making all possible allowance for Transatlantic 
exaggeration, it cannot be doubted that certain businesses 
in America have been managed sometimes with actual fraud 
and corruption, and sometimes with what old-fashioned 
lawyers used to call negligence amounting to fraud. In 
addition, there have been those sinister manipulations of 
great commercial interests which have been lately revealed 
in the prosecutions of some of the great Trusts before the 
Federal Courts. It has been shown how certain financial 
magnates have deliberately defied the law, and resorted 
to every sort of subterfuge and financial trick to evade 
statutes made to control them. These revelations have 
shaken, and rudely shaken, for the time the confidence 
of the American public. With a hardihood which, if the 
matter was not so serious, might be described as comic, a 
section of the great millionaires and financial kings, when 
thus detected in malpractices, have turned upon the 
President and those who support him, and blamed them for 
declaring that the law of the land must be enforced as 
sternly against great capitalists as against the petty trader. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policy, they assert, is shaking the very 
foundations of the national credit, and drying up the 
sources of industry. The accusation is peculiarly impudent. 
The men who have shaken the credit of the nation are not 
those who have exposed the misdeeds, but those who have 
done them. It is not because Mr. Roosevelt has demanded 
obedience to the law, but because of the revelations of 
repeated and glaring breaches of the law, that public con- 
fidence in the business methods of so many great commer- 
cial and financial undertakings has been destroyed. If a 
panic were to take place owing to an enormous number of 
unpunished burglaries, what should we think if the 
burglars lectured the police authorities on having provoked 
the panic by their policy of prosecution, and by their 
reckless use of evidence in regard to the doings of the 
criminals? Would not they be told that if the burglars 
would give up burglary there would be no need of prosecu- 
tions, and so no fear of panic ? 

It is satisfactory to note that, in spite of the inter- 
nationalisation of money and credit, and the habitual 
sensitiveness of stock markets, London has remained un- 
perturbed by the American panic, and that there is no 
symptom of any sympathetic dislocation of business on 
this side. No doubt certain individuals and certain 
houses concerned with American business have suffered 
severe losses, or at any rate will for some time seem 
in danger of losses; but, on the other hand, we do not 
doubt that a great many English investors will, as soon 
as the prices of American commercial securities have 
reached bottom, succeed in making a very remunerative 
series of investments. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the present moment is a veritable paradise for the 
investor who has money in hand. It is said, of course, by 
pessimists that there is nobody in that happy position. But 
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ig is an exaggeration, due largely to the fact that men are 
= more inclined to complain of losses than to admit of 

ins in business. To sum up, we may safely assume 
that the commerce of America, or perhaps we should say 
more accurately the finances of the Eastern States, will for 
a certain limited time appear to be in a very bad way, 1nd 
stocks and shares, even in the best American companies, 
will be what people call unsaleable,—that is, only saleable 
at a reduced price. Very soon, however, the inevitable 
reaction will take place, and business confidence will be 
restored, and restored, it is to be hoped, on a sounder 
basis owing to the cutting away of much that is weak 


and corrupt. 





THE HAGUE CONFERENCE OF THE FUTURE. 


OW that the delegates to the Hague Conference 
have returned to their countries, and the world 
has had leisure to review the varied and rather 
bewildering Conventions and veux which they have 
left behind them as the record of their labours, 
it would be affectation for us not to confess to a 
considerable disappointment. While the Conference was 
going on—even up to the last moment—one was 
inclined to withhold criticisms that might be thought 
mistimed or merely discouraging, just as one refrains 
from saying all that one thinks about an army which 
js still struggling in the field. But no harm can be 
done now, and possibly some good may be done, if the 
lesson of the Conference as it has been gradually but 
clearly unfolding itself is stated plainly. No great and 
beneficent changes in the relations of the Powers, no 
agreeable fall in the exhausting expenditure upon arma- 
ments, can be expected for a moment so long as it is pro- 
sed to bring about these results by the unanimous vote 
of a Conference so absurdly constituted that a minute and 
irresponsible State is put in the same position of authority 
as Germany, France, or Britain. The second Hague 
Conference has exposed to the uttermost the hollowness 
of the accepted plan of voting. Already we are glad 
to think that there are signs of this being recognised by 
statesmen, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who were 
most in need of conviction. We base this suggestion on 
the striking communication made to the Conference by Sir 
Edward Fry on behalf of the British Government. We 
called attention to it at the time, but we believe that not 
neatly enough notice has been taken of its important 
principle. ‘The declaration “ recognises that it belongs to 
the duty of every country to protect itself against its 
enemies,” and that every Government “has the right and 
the duty to decide what its own country ought to do for 
this purpose”; and it then goes on to announce the willing- 
ness of Britain to inform any other Power, which will 
ue the same course, of the particulars of her ship- 
Puilding programme. The information given would very 
likely be stale news, if the foreign Naval Attachés were 
doing their work properly; but at all events the com- 
munication would be an official revelation of a state of 
mind. It would show that our naval policy is not a blind 
building up of vast sea-power, but a coherent policy 
responsive to particular needs and challenges, and as ready 
to reduce as to increase British naval strength according to 
circumstances. 

But that is not all, nor is it the more important point. 
We find here a new idea: the conception that after all a 
majestic unanimity at the Hague is as unnecessary as it is 
impossible. There are the beginnings here of an attempt 
to excite a kind of capillary attraction among Powers 
who hold that there is no objection to treating one 
another with confidence. Powers grouped together by 
compacts of politeness and candour might easily set 
a@ fruitful example to the world. Thus better results 
would come by gradual accretion, not by the touch 
of a magic wand which never had, and never can 
have, the miraculous power which extravagant optimism 
attributed to it. If such a plan of campaign were 
practicable, as we conceive it would be—or, at least, we 
will say that it is less impracticable than the procedure of 
the Conference which has just ended—the larger schemes 
of mutual goodwill would grow apart from the suspicious 
atmosphere which delegates seem to exhale at the Hague; 
and the Hague Conference itself would do the work of 
codifying and defining. We believe that the chief 





difficulty of all the delegates has been that they dared not 
commit themselves. They knew that they had no mandate 
from public opinion, and they were simply frightened of 
their own powers. If they came charged in future with 
the authority of a nation’s wish, already expressed, we 
are quite sure that they could codify international laws 
with as much precision as that of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. The disadvantage of all the definitions agreed upon 
recently at the Hague is that they aré so vague as to 
be almost of no value at all. The reason is plain. 
The delegates were committing their respective countries, 
and were so alarmed at the prospect that they “found a 
way out” by making their phraseology a network of holes. 
Yet another sign of a more cautious, but more promising, 
way of coming at results than by suddenly throwing a 
proposal into the arena at the Hague, where it is torn 
limb from limb instead of being unanimously accepted, 
is the plan that two years before the meeting of the 
next Conference the various Governments shall appoint 
Committees to make practicable proposals for presentation. 
Is not the strength of this method simply that it will 
give the delegates the mandate which they now lack ? 
They will come before the Conference with a definite 
something in their hands which has received public con- 
sideration at home, and perhaps even express Parlia- 
mentary sanction. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman approached the Con- 
ference originally with less tact than these subsequent 
moves imply, and with a far less acute appreciation of the 
mistrust which Britain excites abroad. His refusal to 
believe in the reality of that mistrust did more credit to 
his heart than to his observation. He wrote in the Nation 
in March: “I am persuaded that throughout the world 
that power [British naval power] is recognised as non- 
aggressive, and innocent of designs against the inde- 
pendence, the commercial freedom, and the legitimate 
development of other States, and that it is therefore a 
mistake to imagine that the naval Powers will be disposed 
to regard our position on the sea as a bar to any proposal 
for the arrest of armaments, or to the calling of a 
temporary truce.” Well of course events have proved 
that the mistake was entirely on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s side. It would be hardly possible for a 
prediction to be more ruthlessly falsified. Our position 
on the sea is a bar to any and every proposal for the 
arrest of armaments. It is a common criticism of the 
Conference to blame Germany; but we cannot join wholly 
in that criticism. While we deeply regret that her 
delegates resisted with all their power what seemed to us 
obvious and simple rules for removing some of the most 
inhuman excrescences of war—such, for example, as the 
use of submarine mines—we are grateful to her in a 
measure for the candour with which her case was stated. 
If it be true that “ it belongs to the duty of every country 
to protect itself against its enemies,” every country trans- 
parently has the right to decide what modifications in the 
laws of war would injure it and help its enemies. We 
may at least give Germany the credit of sincerity. The 
true criticism of the Conference is really this, that the 
amiable belief that Europe thinks that the reign of blood 
and iron is over, and that only a righteous word from « 
powerful State was needed to make all the Powers fall 
gladly into a procession of peace, was utterly unsubstantial. 
When brought to the test it turned into emptiness. We 
deplore this; but the “law of facts” is still that national 
security can be maintained only by vigilance and readiness 
in arms. 

As a proof of the facts, we need only turn to the 
niggardly harvest of the Conference. The Prime Minister's 
proposal for the “limitation of armaments” was cold- 
shouldered out of existence. The Court of Arbitral Justice 
is dead, and so is the proposal for compulsory arbitration. 
The question of contraband, although on a broad concep- 
tion of the problem it need not be considered contentious, 
was evaded, and so was the conduct of blockades. The 
Conference in the too lyrical congratulations with which it 
sang itself to death prided itself greatly on the establish- 
ment of an International Prize Court. But the truth is 
that there are no laws for this Court to administer. It 
will have to make the laws before it administers them. 
How can the Court be expected to do this when the 
authors of its being failed to do so? The introduction 
of some minor reforms must, however, be acknowledged, 
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notably that by which contractual debts cannot be 
recovered by force unless arbitration has been offered 
and refused. Our chief hope for the future is in 
this, that the purifying, if unpalatable, truth must now 
be accepted by all who have eyes to see that, on the 
admission of Europe itself, we have not yet arrived at the 
time when the lion will lie down with the lamb and the 
child may put its hand on the cockatrice’s den. On 
the solid basis of fact much may yet be accomplished 
which was hopeless from the first when it rested only on 
sentimental prepossessions. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man tried his way—an honest, large-hearted way, as all 
Britons must admit—and failed. The more expedient, 
more worldly wise ways which have been indicated remain. 
And meanwhile we must remember that, so far from 
having received from the Hague Conference an incentive 
to abate our anxious care for the defence of our country, 
we have been given an unmistakable and very direct 
warning not to do so. 





WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


VHAT the mediaeval builders were excellent workmen 
sometimes turns out to be only half a truth. They 
were very great artists, and where the object was to create 
a thing of beauty they were quick in answering to the 
call. But when the matter was one of science rather than 
of art—when, for example, they had to consider, not how a 
church would please the eye or excite the devotion of a 
worshipper, but how it would stand—their skill seems 
at times to have deserted them. It was the skill, 
that is to say, of the instinct rather than of the reason. 
They knew how to raise their columns and vault their 
aisles. So far they could be trusted to make no mistake. 
But in the matter of foundations there was no such 
certainty. They made them as secure as they could, 
subjected them probably to such rude tests as regards 
strain and pressure as occurred to them, and if the walls 
seemed safe, and the site was what they were seeking for 
in other ways, they were content. And in fairness it 
must be admitted that for long periods their confidence 
was justified. Centuries have in many cases passed 
without any shortcoming disclosing itself. Recently, how- 
ever, defects of all kinds have come to light with alarming 
frequency. A Cathedral is no longer a type of solidity. 
Its walls may be out of the perpendicular. Its towers 
may incline at. an angle which suggests a speedy fall. Its 
mighty stones may be parted from one another by cracks 
which threaten to become chasms. Then the architect 
begins his search for the cause of these faults, and before 
long he discovers that they have their common origin in 
the soil, or substitute for soil, on which the building rests. 
If that has sunk or changed its character, the greatest 
Cathedral in the world may be no more secure than a 
wooden shanty. Indeed, the danger of a catastrophe 
increases in proportion to the size which to the eye makes 
it immovable. The greater the superincumbent weight, 
the more unfit may be the soil on which the foundation 
rests to bear the burden laid on it. Sometimes the 
builders were plainly wrong in their choice of a site. 
The ground which they thought would serve their purpose 
was never really suited to it, and the wonder is, not that 
this fact has at last been discovered, but that it has remained 
so long undetected. Sometimes the ground they picked out 
would have done its work for many more centuries if it had 
been letalone. But to let things alone is just what civilisa- 
tion is unable to do. New theories about health come into 
vogue. The land in the neighbourhood of the Cathedral is 
wanted for building, and to make building wholesome it 
must be thoroughly drained. But drainage may alter the 
level of the water underneath the surface, and where this 
is' the case the level of the subsoil may alter also. When 
that sinks the foundations it supports naturally try to 
follow it, with the results with which we are becoming 
sorrowfully familiar. 


The upshot of all this is that we suddenly find ourselves 
face to face with the possible destruction of some of the 
Cathedrals which are among the foremost triumphs of 
European architecture. The newest instance of this 
disastrous prospect is Winchester. The need of replacing 
the foundations, and the danger of postponing their replace- 
ment, are'terribly evident. It is no question of doubtful 
restoration. ~The choice to be made is not between keeping 











the Cathedral as it is, and attempting to give it once more 
the aspect which it wore at its consecration. If it were 
so, we might well feel uncertain on which side the risky 
were greatest. Again and again the hand of the restorer 
has been in truth the hand of the destroyer. But the 
£86,806 which the custodians of the Cathedral—or, rather 
the experts they have called in to advise them—tel ys 
must be found at once is wanted for no purpose of 
this kind. What they have to avert is not the slow 
decay of the Cathedral from the operation of time and 
weather, but its absolute ruin from the want of any 
foundation firm enough to bear its vast weight, We 
shall not be left with the building as we have known 
it, and be able to console ourselves with the thought 
that it has at least escaped the degradation of new 
capitals and new traceries which bear only a general 
resemblance to those whose place they have taken. What 
we have to face is the absolute fall of the Cathedral we 
know,—the disappearance, that is to say, of one of the 
great landmarks of English history, of the building in 
which much of English history was: made. This is the 
impending calamity, and our first thought is that it needs 
only to be put into words to be at once made impossible, 
Who can believe that Englishmen will allow Winchester 
Cathedral to become a ruin for the want of less than 
£90,000? But when we remember how many similar 
appeals are to be heard all around us, appeals which have, 
it may be, greater local claims, and when we remember 
further how urgent has been the appeal already made, and 
that, urgent as it has been, it has only brought in a 
third of the sum now asked for, the comfortable assurance 
with which we set out begins to grow less confident. 
There are so many things on behalf of which money is 
now asked, and some of them come home with so much 
force to the very people who but for this would be 
cheerful givers to the fund it is now sought to set on foot, 
that we cannot feel sure that private liberality will prove 
adequate to the demand made on it. And what then? 
If, after every possible effort has been made, a considerable 
part of the necessary sum remains unpromised, what is to be 
done? It is not a case in which part of the work can be 
taken in hand and the remainder left to another genera- 
tion. Where the existence of a building is at stake all that 
is necessary must be done, and done at once. 


If the Dean and Chapter of Winchester do not share 
our scepticism, if from their previous experience of their 
countrymen they feel no doubt that now that the true 
condition of the foundations is known the money will 
come in, and come in quickly, there is no more to be said. 
We shall rejoice to think that Englishmen set so just 
a value on one of the very greatest of their Cathedrals. 
But supposing that those who do set this value on 
Winchester Cathedral should prove not to be numerous 
enough, or wealthy enough, to provide £86,000, are there 
no other steps that can be taken? We know of only two, 
and undoubtedly there are objections to both of them. 
The first, and logically the better of the two, is that we 
should make the majority of our Cathedrals, and a very 
few other churches of unusual size and beauty, into 
monuments historiques. The State would say in effect: 
“ Winchester Cathedral is not merely a great church, it is 
also a great work of art, and, being so, it is as much the 
business of Parliament to find £86,000 for its preservation 
as it was to find £70,000 for the purchase of one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas.” England would be poorer by 
the loss of Winchester Cathedral than she would 
have been by the non-purchase of a single picture, and 
if the Government stepped in to prevent the one 
catastrophe, why should they be less ready to intervene for 
the purpose of warding off the other? This question 
seems to us to admit of only one answer. To our mind, 
that answer is conclusive. A picture is only a work of art. 
A Cathedral is a work of art and something more, and this 
additional quality is one which has a remarkable power of 
exciting politioal passion. To make a grant of many 
thousands to keep a Cathedral standing would be regarded 
as a fresh case of religious endowment, and as there are 
no Nonconformist buildings possessing the same arcbi- 
tectural claims, it would not even be concurrent endow- 
ment. It is not difficult to imagine the reception which 
such a proposal would meet with alike in the House of 
Commons and in the Press, —the eloquence of the Noncon- 
formist Opposition’in the one, the length of column and 
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the size of type which would be needed to satisfy Dr. 
Clifford in the other. It is most unlikely, therefore, 
that any Government would introduce a measure of this 
kind. 

’ There is another quarter, however, to which the appeal 
might be made with more reason and with no similar 
drawbacks. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners hold very 
large funds, drawn in a great measure from sources on 
which the necessary repairs of Cathedrals would naturally 
have been a first charge. They have taken over the 
large estates belonging to some bishoprics, and, among 
others, to the bishopric of Winchester. May not they 
be held to have taken over with them the liability 
of contributing towards keeping the Cathedral secure 
against destruction? There is a real and great dis- 
tinction between the spending of money on this object 
and the spending of it on objects about the necessity 
or. propriety of which there may be two opinions. We 
have no wish to see the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners go towards the decoration or restoration of 
Cathedrals. ‘These are matters upon which tastes differ, 
and the cost of them may properly fall on those who 
approve of what it is proposed to do in this way, and are 
willing to find the means of doing it. But when it comes 
to strengthening tottering foundations, to closing up 
yawning cracks, to restoring walls to the perpendicular, 
the case for the intervention of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners seems complete. Of all the material needs of 
the Church of England, none can have more claim on 
such a body than the saving of Cathedrals from the peril 
which at. this moment has come very near to Winchester. 
It is for no light matter that we would stay the ordinary 
course of the Commissioners’ labours. The augmentation 
of poor benefices is a most necessary work, and we have no 
wish to see it abandoned. But in such an exceptional 
case as that of Winchester Cathedral, and others like 
it, if any sueh there be, we would throw the burden of 
guarding them against irretrievable mischief on the one 
body which controls and administers the finances of the 
Church ona great scale. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
alone can command the amount of money that is wanted, 
and they can do this by simply suspending their customary 
expenditure for a time. When the very existence of one of 
the greatest of our English churches is threatened if the 
money for doing the necessary work on the foundations is 
not found, what better function can the Ecclesiastical ; 
Commissioners discharge than that of filling up the! 
necessary cheque ? 











“THE BODY OF THIS DEATH.” 

VERY remarkable article appears in the current | 
number of the Hibbert Journal entitled “ What and | 
Where is the Soul?” by Mr. Hugh MacColl. The paper is | 
written in answer to a statement by Professor Haeckel that | 
consciousness is a “ physiological function of the brain,” and | 
“consequently no exception to the general law of substance.” | 
Mr. MacColl contends that soul and body are distinct—he defines 
the soul as that which feels, and in its higher developments 
thinks—that the body is merely an instrument, and that the 
very word “instrument” implies an operator. Physiologists, 
he tells us, are now asserting that the eye, ear, the nerves, &c., 
are mere organs or instruments of transmission, being them- 
selves 2s insensitive as the wire which conveys the entity 
which we call electricity; and, pushing their argument still 
further, declare that “the brain is the ultimate recipient of 
the impressions caused by the vibrations of the air and ether ; 
hence it is the brain, and the brain alone, that bears and sees.” 
This seems comprehensible to the ordinary man when he 
reflects that a person stunned by a blow on the head has no 
feeling in any part of his body, or when he thinks of the 
effects of chloroform. But why, asks Mr. MacColl, do these 
physiologists “exclude the brain from the category of 
insensible channels or instruments” ? They follow, he argues, 
the trail of consciousness “from the extremity of the nerve 
(where our deluded senses assured us it both originated and 
remained), and all along its course,” till they finally reach the 
brain, and there they lose the scent. Does it, he demands, 
necessarily, or even probably, follow that the brain, the ever- 
changing brain, is the real abode of consciousness, of the soul 
orego that feels? When a hound loses the trail of a fox, he 





argues, at the bank of a running stream, neither hound nor 


huntsman concludes that the stream is its real abode; they 
seek it further, and follow it up afresh upon the other side. 
If we have evidence, as Mr. MacColl believes, that no part 
of the human body feels except the brain, what ground have 
we for believing that the brain is an exception to this general 
insensibility ? But if we go beyond the brain, what do we get 
to? The ether, replies our author, “with its infinite possi- 
bilities (as shown in wireless telegraphy).” Here he comes to 
the real point of his argument :—“ Do not the phenomena of 
wireless telegraphy make it plain that certain mechanisms, 
wonderfully suggestive of the nervous system, can be operated 
upon by conscious Beings from afar, and by these made to trans- 
mit thoughts and sensations which the mechanisms themselves 
neither feel nor understand?” To putit shortly, Mr. MacColl 
maintains that the whole body, including the brain, is nothing 
else than an automaton. . 
Having brought his readers so far upon scientific lines, 
Mr. MacColl boldly enters the region of speculation,— 
speculation based, in his belief, upon one immense certainty, 
the certainty that there is a soul. As to where and what 
that soul is Science has at present no data from which 
to draw an inference. “Science looks wistfully forward, 
patiently bides her time, and is silent”; but Philosophy 
meanwhile “may legitimately send forth her truth-seeking 
feelers in all directions.” Mr. MacColl gives us his own 
guesses and ideas for what they are worth. He thinks the 
soul or ego existed before the body, and will exist after the 
body is done with, being continually re-embodied in some 
form or other, and always rising in the long run “ from higher 
to higher, and from better to better.” He regards that vague 
form of unreasoning knowledge which we call instinct 
as a species of memory. This is an idea which follows 
from his premisses, but it is one which has never until 
lately commended itself to the Western mind. Christianity 
contains no hint of such a possibility, unless we consider 
the theological suggestions of St. Paul and St. John as to 
the pre-existence of our Lord to imply something of the sort, 
or are prepared to put an unusual interpretation upon the 
mysterious sentence: “ Before Abraham was, I am.” The 
Jews who instructed the West in the things pertaining to God, 
hard as they tried to vindicate the justice of fate, and long as 
they held to the impossible dogma that sooner or later in this 
world good men succeed and bad men are confounded, never, 


; 80 far as Scriptural evidence goes, fell back upon previous 


existence to explain the apparent injustice of the world. The 


qwestion put to our Lord, “ Who did sin, this man or his 


parents, that he was born blind?” does, it is true, seem to 
allude to sin committed in another life, but it is a passage 
which stands alone in the Bible. Many commentators, how- 
ever, deny that this is the real meaning of the phrase, which 
they take to be elliptical, and our Lord brushed the suggestion 
aside, if such suggestion there was, without comment. - Such 
a notion is pagan rather than Christian, in that it almost 
inevitably connects misfortune with fault, and so taps the 
springs of pity. Yetit has a very attractive side. The clouds 
of glory which children trail make us all wonder from time 
to time whether there may not be something in it, and the 
strange manner in which the mind of man accepts—as we say, 
by some kind of instinct—the fact that there is a moral law 
above expediency suggests an experience which is not from 
hence. From this point of view, however, it is a fall rather 
than a perpetual rising which suggests itself to the mind. 
That death is powerless to injure the soul all religions have 
taught from the beginning; but Mr. MacColl seems to think 
it very probable that those who die may be supplied with a 
new human body, unless they have deserved a superbuman 
one, and may come back here. Much so-called indifference to 
the question of a future life is due to nothing but a want of 
imagination. Men cannot grasp the notion of any life but 
this one, and the old similes and metaphors in which those 
gifted with sufficient spiritual genius to do so were once able 
to convey both hope and faith are no longer capable of con- 
veying either in an age in which the exacting use of language 
has largely destroyed its power of expressing emotional con- 
viction. Men still long for the more abundant life of which 
Christ spoke, but crowns and golden streets:and glassy seas 
and eternal prostrations before a great white throne no longer 
typify to us an eternal citizenship, a spiritual triumph, or the 
beatific vision. They bring before our eyes a garish picture 
and nothing more. Is it not in consequence of this failure of 
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the old methods of expression that an idea of reincarnation— 
an idea not within the line of Scriptural revelation at all—has 
lately commended itself to Christendom ? In this matter Mr. 
MacColl is merely, we think, giving voice to a passing intel- 
lectual phase. “We must live again,” sighs the ordinary 
thinker; “but we can conceive no life outside this. May the 
Buddhist not be right? May we not live hereagain?” But the 
highest Western minds, if they accept the supernatural at all, 
show a strong tendency to revert to the standpoint of Christ, 
and we doubt whether any Buddhistic heresy will find favour 
for more than a transitional period in the West. In some sense 
the world is home to all of us, and if we might but choose our 
circumstances we should many of us like tocome back. For the 
few the attraction of the world consists in nothing but the fact 
that the world contains the people whom they love; for very 
many women, and for a good many men, the desire for a future 
life means simply the desire to see once more those whom they 
have known here. Browning, for one, asked fornothingelse; but 
for the majority the world, apart from affection, has the eternal 
attraction of the familiar and the dramatic, and without those 
two elements they cannot conceive of pleasurable life. They 
want still to be onlookers, still to be actors, still to make part 
of a familiar scene. There is no prophet just now who can 
convince them that their longings may be satisfied elsewhere, 
and they would rather think of themselves as citizens of a 
sorrowful world than as exiles in bliss. 

Mr. MacColl’s speculations do not, as we have shown, follow 
orthodox’ lines. The whole effect of his paper is, however, 
intensely spiritual. We feel the writer has come by reason to 
the conclusion at which St. Paul arrived by inspiration,—that 
the victory of death is a delusion and the soul the only reality. 
To be always in this exalted frame of mind was not possible 
even to St. Paul. There were times when he felt, as we 
do, “sentence of death in ourselves.” Probably it is possible 
to no one. The man who pinches his finger in a door will 
find it difficult to believe for the moment that he has no 
feeling in his hand. Yet the physiologists who tell him so 
may bring to bear upon his reason an unanswerable proof, 
and when the pain is over he may be unable not to believe 
them, and so may those who now by faith assure us that the 
soul of man is independent of that mortal instrument we call 
the body. 





THE DRUM. 

OR a generation the French Ministry of War has 
intermittently threatened the drum,—the pride, the 
symbol of glory, the solace, and the epitome of the French 
Army. Threatened lives live long, and the drum is not yet 
dead. The latest threat is ominous, because it is indirect. 
The Minister for War explains that the law of 1905 reducing 
the conscript’s term of service to two years makes it more 
than ever necessary that the whole term should be given to 
military training proper; and consequently young drummers 
will not be placed in the hands of the drum-majors till a year 
after they have joined the Army, and then their practice must 
be conducted outside the hours of ordinary drill and training. 
It will not be, as in the old days, an exclusive occupation. 
« If," concludes the Order, “this arrangement interferes with 
the normal recruiting of drummers, the heads of corps will 
gradually replace their drummers, as it becomes necessary, by 
buglers.” The insidiousness is in that sentence. The French 
piou-piou will no longer be able to cry death to a French 
Minister who tries to abolish the drum, for the Minister can 
retort that it is the soldier's own lethargy which is abolishing 
it. But perhaps even ambushes will not get rid of the drum, 
which so far has discomfited and survived all its enemies. 
The Minister for War apparently believes that the drum will 
remain in only a few regiments where enthusiasts make it a 





point of regimental honour and tradition. And he desires | 


this result quite honestly, because he does not think that 
even the veneration of the French people for the drum, which 
has throbbed through and above all the turmoil of their 
history, justifies its retention at the cost of making thousands 
of men simply drummers instead of soldiers. 

The Ministry of War has become sbrewder since 1879. 
Then General Farre abolished drums by a direct attack—by 
a stroke of the pen-—and provided for his successor the 
opportunity of becoming enormously popular by the simple 
act of restoring them. He also provided a small fortune for 
an astute sveculator who bought up most of the abolished 





drums and resold them to the Army when the time came, He 
knew the time would come; that was his astuteness ; and we 
dare say that there ave speculators to-day who would think it 
worth while to take the same risk. Whether the visible or 
economical disadvantages of retaining the drum are greater 
than the hidden or moral advantages has yet to be proved 
Napoleon called the drum the king of instruments, It alone 
ensures the brisk, cadenced step in marching. What per- 
centage of soldiers can profitably be excused from carrying 
rifles and bayonets in order that they may inspire others to 
carry them with a deeper endurance and a better spirit ? 
That is the problem. We have beard that when Lord Raglan 
broke up-the British hands in the Crimea in order that the 
bandsmen might serve in the ranks some observers doubted 
whether he did not lose in moral what he gained in personnel, 
The British soldiers standing chilled and disconsolate in the 
snow cust, jealous eyes on the French, who, equally chilled 
but less disconsolate, could be seen gathering round their 
bands. One of the most popular poems in the French 
language is Frédéric Mistral's “* Le Tambour d’ Arcole” :— 
* Battant, battant la charge, 
Ensemble, il les fait bondir.” 
It is the tale of the drummer who used his drum to strike 
terror into the enemy. Rataplan, rataplan, rataplan ; no 
more; but the circumstances were those of surprise, and the 
buoyant reiterations of the drum invisibly coming nearer 
turned the Austrians to rout. André Estienne was the 
drummer's name; he crossed the Adige on a sergeant’s back 
at the battle of Arcola beating the charge. The Austrians 
could not see what was happening for the smoke, and, hearing 
the drum, they thought the French bad crossed the river in 
force, and were on their flank. They paused, and in the 
interval of doubt the gunners deserted the batteries com. 
manding the bridge. Napoleon seized it, and Arcola was won. 
Afterwards Napoleon gave Estienne drumsticks of ivory and 
gold. At Marengo this same drummer was wounded by a 
shel], and Napoleon, recognising him after the battle, took the 
Cross from his own breast, and pinned it on his. Visitors to 
Paris may see a memorial to Estienne where David carved the 
episode of Arcola on the frieze of the Pantheon; and legend 
says that when Estienne was an old man he saw it for the first 
time, and fell dead of emotion in front of the building. 
Masséna is said once to have seized a drum from a dying 
drummer, and rallied his men at a crisis by beating the charge 
with his Marshal's biton. But there is little need to pick out 
incidents, for the drum has long since become the abstract of 
the French Army, as the Army is the compendium of the 
nation. No military monument in France which has not s 
drum in its composition (if there is such a monument) is truly 
soldier-like or truly French. Thackeray seized that point 
when he wrote his ballad, “The Chronicle of the Drum.” 
The same throbbing rhythms which consoled the French as 
they fell away before Marlborough helped them to advance 
again triumphantly under Napoleon; and the same sounds 
throbbed again to a different purpose when Louis XVI, on 
the scaffold, tried to raise his voice above the crowd :— 
“*Ho, drummer! quick, silence yon Capet,’ 

Says Santerre, ‘ with a beat of your drum.’ 

Lustily then did I tap it, 

And the son of Saint Louis was dumb.” 
Again the scene changes and the drummer speaks :-—= 

“T loathed to assist at such deeds, 
And my drum beat its loudest of tunes 
As we offered to justice offended the blood of the 
bloody tribunes.” 

The strong beat of the drum quickens the pulses of 
humanity to fever. There was once a thirsty Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, Tom Warton—afterwards Poet-Laureate— 
who would come rushing out from whatever tavern he was 
in when he heard the sound of drums and fifes, and the 
tears would stand in his eyes. Much less can plainer 
souls resist the fierce challenge to their sensibilities. 
The “elastic thunder” of the drum is more compelling 
than the flute of Orpheus. It is a generous, vivifying 
note, a note, as Mr. Meredith has said, of “ vast internal 
satisfaction”; and “if monotonous, the one note of the 
drum is very correct.” The repetitions of the drum are 
not ineffective; under their influence half-savage men bave 
been known to return to their primal state—the awakened 
senses of civilisation numbed, stupefied, and put once more 
to sleep. In such stutes they may become unconscious 
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of pain. They are in an ecstasy. No wonder that the 
compelling drum is the best recruiting-sergeant in the world. 
Reason may be powerful, but a drum-tap can shatter it, as 
Bret Harte understood :— 
“Let me of my heart take counsel ; 
War is not of life the sum: 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest, 
When the autumn days shall come ? 
But the drum 
Echoed Come: 
‘Death shall reap the braver harvest,’ said the 
Solemn-sounding drum.” 
Gibbon in his account of the capture of Constantinople 
yemarks that the mechanical operation of sounds in quicken- 
ing the circulation of the blood and the spirits has more effect 
on the human machine than all the eloquence of reason and 
of honour. The side-dram is not an instrument of music, but 
a marker of rhythm. But the kettle-drum is a subtle thing 
which has been more and more studied and employed since 
Beethoven virtually promoted it to be a solo instrument, and 
Berlioz wrote in its praise with enthusiasm. One of the 
inimitable sights of a military procession in London is the 
traditional flourish of a Life Guards’ drummer as he plays the 
kettle-drums at the head of the regiment. The very action of 
the horse makes it seem that he, too, understands the dignity 
and the potent use of the instruments he bears. But here 
we speak not of kettle-drums, but of the plain, banging foot- 
soldier's drum, which bas been associated with his triumphs 
and agonies through generations. It is easy for an official 
to say that bugle-calls are much easier to distinguish 
than drum-calls; that learning to play the drum properly 
is an unconscionable waste of time; and that the French 
Army drums are a Moloch which require the sacrifice of 
twenty-five thousand good fighting men. Two divisions of 
infantry,—it is a tremendous official argument! On the other 
hand, there are the exhilarating drum-taps which as they 
come down the street make the citizen forget argument and 
remember only that the skin of the French drum passed 
everywhere over the plains of Europe; that it was parched in 
Spain and shrunk in the rains of Pomerania, and was covered 
with snow in Russia; that it-was the furious encourager of 
gallantry and the muffled mourner for the dead; that it was 
the table for sparse meals in bivouacs and the place of 
judgment at drum-head Courts. The intellectual may say 
with Bordereau that the drum blisters his ears, or the cynic 
with General Gallifet that drums at all events do not muke so 
much noise as retired Generals. But will the French people, 
and the French fantassins, part with their venerated symbol, 
with 
“The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum”? 





THE FULL PLEASURE OF A FIELD. 
OBODY ever became suddenly fond of a field. It is the 
great difference between a field and a garden that no 
one could do so. Almost anybody may take up gardening, 
and become fond of a garden quickly; but a field is different. 
The beauty of a garden, or at least some of the beauty, is so 
easily seen; the pageant of colours and scents is so varied, and 
80 soon past; the flower-borders are always so near at hand, 
and within limits so obedient, that a garden may become the 
most sudden and the most commanding of hobbies. Buta 
field is not to be known so quickly. Its friendship cannot be 
had in a year, nor even in a few years. But it is a friendship 
which, once given, ends only with the life of the friend. An 
hour in a flower-garden is like a conversation with a happy 
and a charming companion; but a morning in a field is like a 
walk with one of those friends who are so completely under- 

standing and understood that conversation is needless. 

The beginning of knowledge of a field is the feel of the 
actual earth,—the solid soil of it underfoot. You cannot 
come to real terms with earth in a flower-garden, though you 
may find out something with a spade; and perhaps you cannot 
reach the best of all knowledge of a field without ploughing it. 
But you can begin an acquaintance on a field newly ploughed, 
or better still, being ploughed; and the first and best know- 
ledge is the touch of the crumbling furrow, an extraordinary 
sense of bounty. In a garden you cannot rid yourself of a 
certain uneasiness, almost a fear of trespass, if you step on a 
flower-border, or even if you walk over a vegetable-bed in 





the kitchen-garden. The gravel path awaits you, clean and 
yellow, and the only possible scraper is the box edging. But 
a field is a field, to be crossed with confidence and stamped 
about with heavy boots. Shoes are no use; you must have 
great boots with nails in them, tough and secure over slippery 
furrows. Every season, almost every month, changes the 
surface of that solid, restful floor. Fiat and dusty on August 
afternoons, when the reaping-machine bas clacked out through 
the gate and left six acres white with shocked barley; or dewy 
with clover springing through short oat-stubble; or crumbling 
and powdery under September sunshine; or brown and bound 
and ringing of frost; or, when it is most earth, ridged and 
warm and perforate with rain, waiting for the sower,—it will 
be all these in turn, but with every change reserving and 
retaining the promise of its strength and kindliness, the 
supreme, essential stability of ploughed soil. 

If the gardener can choose the colours of his flower-beds, 
and range delphiniums in ordered blues, or pattern out 
feverfew and pennyroyal, the farmer can choose broader and 
serener squares and strips of colour for his fields. The very 
width of his choice alters a field as a garden cannot be altered. 
This year, perhaps, half the field has been red with ripened 
wheat, and the lower half divided into an oblong of mangolds 
and a narrow triangle of cabbages. Mangolds have a certain 
monotony of glowing greenness; but no one who has not 
stood thigh-deep among cabbages knows the beauty of tinting 
of those noble globes and basins of foliage. Cabbages as 
great as tubs, with hearts like beehives; cabbages as firm as 
giants’ cricket-balls ; cabbages with pools in them that mirror 
blue and tilt crystal over your boots; cabbages that demand 
an axe to the stem, that should be felled, not cut; and withal 
lightened and changing through all the keys of mauves and 
pinks and glaucous emerald; such cabbages should be the food 
only of glorious cattle. Mr. Meredith’s 


“ Bulls, that walk the pastures in kingly-flashing coats,” 


might be worthy of them. Next year, the cabbages will be 
gone, and the mangolds. Barley, maybe, will be brushing 
silky spikelets against the springing hazel of the hedge, and 
after the barley there will be the honeyed fragrance of clover, 
with Clouded Yellow butterflies dancing over the whole warm 
field, and swallows hawking after the Clouded Yellows. Or 
between a crop of tares and the sowing of winter oats the 
careful farmer who believes in continual cropping will have 
intervened with a strip of mustard, perhaps only to be 
ploughed in to feed the soil. Of all the sounds of living 
things in summer there is nothing quite like the sound of 
bees in mustard, and of field scents mustard is one of the 
sweetest; not the sweetest of all, for that blows from a field of 
beans. 

Hedges vary in friendliness. Not every shrub or bush will 
build into a good field hedge. It would be impossible, for 
instance, to be friendly with laurel; you can realise what a 
glittering, inhospitable thing a laurel-hedge is when it takes 
up and continues a line of clipped elm or thorn, as it some- 
times does near the farmer’s house and garden. A friendly 
hedge must be thick and leafy to the bottom, as compact 
and closely trimmed as oak and beech and hazel can be, 
though holly can be friendly, and thorn, if it is not thorn 
alone. Elder shapes more into a fence than a hedge, 
with thick stumps and gaps between its roots which, as 
potential holes, are regarded by rabbits as providential, if 
not, indeed, compulsory; and rabbits have little to recom- 
mend them on a farm except that they bolt out of one hole 
into another with incredible quickness, and in so doing may 
teach you a little of the lie of the hedgerow in which they 
live. Truly much of the knowledge of a hedgerow is in- 
separable from the uses of a gun. Earlier in the year, when 
partridges are choosing their nesting-places among the 
brambles, and a morning’s search for their olive eggs leads 
incidentally to discovery of the largest and palest primroses, 
or of cowslips grown giants in the tangled grass and cool 
shadows of the ditch, there is a great deal to be learnt 
about a field hedge that is worth time in learning. You 
become aware of what you have learnt only perhaps 
on an autumn day when you alone beside the keeper (but 
keepers know everything) know where the guns can find 
a gap in what looks like solid thorn. One aspect of the hedge 
the keeper does not know, or at least not so well as others 
learn to know it. That is the hedge as the shooter watches it 
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when the keeper is some three fields away with the beaters, 
and between the line of guns and the waving flags rises 
trimmed holly, or ragged hazel, or high, compact thorn broken 
by separate trees. Every branch and twig, every unevenness 
in the clipped line below the empty blue air, every spot of red 
berries and loose fern-frond, prints itself deep in the memory 
of the eye, long after the last covey has broken between the 
oaks and swept away over the hill. 

Somewhere in that old Elizabethan play, The Parliament of 
Bees, comes one of the prettiest stage directions ever given. 
There is a break in the acting, and the stage direction “ off” 
is “ Field Music.” What would that mean to an Elizabethan ? 
Shepherds’ pipes, perhaps, and perhaps the bleating of sheep ; 
but certainly the cuckoo, and possibly a full bird chorus. 
Modern Corydons, being grizzled and weather-beaten men with 
bob-tailed dogs, would probably not add much charm to a 
farm symphony; but there is no music more distinct and 
separate than the music of the fields. Gardens and woodlands 
have their own birds and music; field music is a voice apart. 
The mellow indolence of the blackbird’s flute belongs to lilac 
and dewy lawns; the throbbing passion of the nightingale to 
moonlit undergrowth and the heart of woods in May; but the 
lark is the spirit of blue sky and bare ploughs, of buoyant 
winds and springing corn. He is too free for a garden, too 
wild to bear the touch of a tree's shadow; his choir is sunlight 
and nothing above him. He is arvensis, the bird of arable 
fields; and the bird that loves ploughland air next to him, and 
plougbland itself more even than he, is the plover. Rooks 
follow the plough with wisdom and solemnities of cawing ; but 
plovers sit the furrows as if they loved them. The lark must 
be the leader of all field choruses, to blend his golden singing 
between the resonance of the rookery and the smallest voices 
of creatures creeping in the grass. But the plover, who 
complains if he must rise from the ground, is the bird who 
assuredly has the friendship of the field. He knows the 
ploughed soil as the farmer knows it, with the feel of the sole 
of his foot, crumbling and warm, parched and dusty, or wet 
as ploughland rejoices to be wet in October rains. He bas 
the secret ; he knows the full pleasure of a field. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ay Ee 
AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
[To Tur Eptron or Tus “ SeKoraTor.”) 
Sir,—M. Yves Guyot, who is one of the most prolific as 
well as one of the most thoughtful and suggestive of 
modern writers on economic subjects, has published in 
the form of a revised and recast edition his “Science 
Economique” (Paris: Schleicher Fréres, 5 fr.), a book which 
is well worth the attention of English students. Much of the 
ground covered has, of course, been trodden by many feet 
‘before; but even when dealing with well-worn themes 
M. Guyot bas a happy knack of brightening his pages with 
effective illustrations. For example, in order to prove how 
misleading statistics may be, he gives the following figures 
showing the population of a particular town :—1801, 128,883; 
1881, 50,526; 1901, 26,823. These figures, standing alone, 
appear to point to a town in decadence, perhaps some dying 
city of Central Asia. Yet in reality they are the Census 
figures for the City of London. As another example he takes 
* the fact that during an important period in the expansion of 
German industries the traffic on German canals increased by 
three hundred per cent. This fact has been used by enthusiasts 
for canals asa proof that Germany's prosperity was largely 
due to the development of her canal system. M. Guyot 
replies that the actual increase of canad traffic in the period in 
question was twenty-one million tons, and that during the 
same period we railway traffic in Germany increased by 
eighty-nine million tons. It is not unfair to conclude that 
railways have contributed four times as much as canals to the 
industrial expansion of Germany. 

The point, however, to which we wish specially to direct the 
attention of English readers is M. Guyot's criticism of what 
is known as the quantitative theory of money,—namely, the 
theory that the general range of prices depends on the quantity 
of money in circulation. This theory is laid down in the most 

rigid terms by John Stuart Miil. After some preliminary 
paragrapbs, Le states categorically (‘Political Economy,” 





Book III., chap. 8, § 2):—* If the whole money in circulation 
was doubled, prices would be doubled. If it was only increaseq 
one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth.” The present writer 
has for many years felt profoundly sceptical about this 
theory, and therefore it is a pleasure to him to find that 
M. Guyot has the courage to attack it root and branch, 
English monometuallists certainly ought in this matter to 
accord M. Guyot a careful hearing, for if the quantitative 
theory of money disappears, the whole case for bimetallism 
goes with it. If there is no connexion between the quantity 
of money and the general range of prices, it is clearly 
impossible for anybody to argue that the demonetisation ‘of 
silver depressed prices. Happily, the bimetallic controversy 
is for the present dormant, if not dead; but the theoretica] 
point which M. Guyot submits for discussion is of immense 
importance, four no one can know how soon it may not be 
necessary to combat some fresh currency craze. 

The fundamental weakness of the proposition put forward 
by Jobn Stuart Mill becomes manifest directly we attempt to 
give a rigid definition tothe word “ money.” Does money mean 
metallic money ? and if so, does it include subsidiary silver 
and copper coins? Or if money means gold, does it mean the 
gold in a particular country, or the gold in all the world; and 
does it mean gold actually coined and in circulation, or does it 
mean all gold, including coins hidden in old stockings and 
ornaments displayed on neck and wrist? Or does money 
mean legal-tender money, including Bank of England notes ? 
If so, does money include cheques drawn by trustworthy 
persons on a solvent bank? There is not a man in the 
kingdom who would not accept Lord Rothschild’s cheque 
for five pounds at least as willingly as he would accept a 
five-pound note or five golden sovereigns. Why, then, is such 
a cheque not money ? and if it is money, what meaning are we 
to attach to Mill’s proposition? Tbe number of persons whose 
cheques are accepted as money by those who have business 
relations with them is enormous, and the volume of business 
disposed of by such cheques is many bundred times as great 
as the total value of metallic money in the country. If goods 
are to be measured aguinst currency, as Mill argues, in order 
to determine the general range of prices, surely this vast 
voluntary currency must have a far greater influence on prices 
than the relatively insignificant volume of metallic money. 
Yet no one would be so bold as to argue that an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in the cheques passing through the 
London Clearing House involved an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. in the general range of prices throughout the 
kingdom. 

If, on the other band, in defiance of everyday practice, we 
confine the word “ money” to metallic money, the difficulty of 
applying Mill's proposition is equally great. Prices fluctuate 
enormously, but the quantity of gold and silver coin in 
circulation alters very slightly, and it is impossible to trace 
any connexion between the one set of slight changes and the 
other set of large changes. On this point M. Guyot makesa 
very pertinent comment. Taking the figures furnished by 
the French Mint, he shows that there has been during the 
past fifty years a slow but steady increase in the sum total of 
coins in circulation in France.- If Mill's theory were true, 
there would have been a steady increase of prices. (By a slip 
of the pen M. Guyot says “ decrease.”) As a matter of fact, 
prices have constantly fluctuated up and down. 

Whatever interpretation, then, we give to the word “ money,” 
it is impossible to find any definite evidence to support Mill's 
proposition, and yet the theory has so much plausibility that 
it requires some courage directly to challenge it. The most 
telling argument in its favour is drawn from the fact that the 
gold discoveries in the middle of last century were followed 
by a remarkable activity of trade throughout Europe and by 
an increase in prices. But this fact gives no real support to 
Mill's theory unless it can be proved that the addition made 
to the pre-existing stock of money in the world was propor- 
tionately the same as the addition made to pre-existing prices. 
The contrary is the case. Prices rose according to place and 
circumstances twenty-five, fifty, a hundred per cent., but it 
is doubtful whether Australia and California combined added 
as much as one per cent. per annum to the world’s stock of 
precious metals. M. Guyot gives a truer explanation of the 
phenomena attending the discovery of new goldfields. He 


contends that the activity of trade, with the resulting rise of 





prices, was not due to the fact that more money was put 0B 
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the market, but that more wealth was introduced into the 
world. The phenomena would have been approximately the 
same if coal or iron mines of corresponding accessibility and 
richness had been discovered. Men would have rushed to get 
the new wealth, and as fast as they got it they would have 
exchanged it for other forms of wealth, thus stimulating trade 
and raising prices. 

What, then, is the peculiar property of gold that distin- 
guishes it from all other commodities? To this question 
M. Guyot answers that the only commercial peculiarity about 
gold lies in the fact that its price is fixed. Other commodities 
are subject to fluctuations of price; but gold can always be 
gold to the Bank of England for the fixed price of £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce. At first sight this reply seems an evasion of the 
jssue. The gold purchased by the Bank of England is cvined 
into sovereigns of such weight and fineness that an ounce of 
gold is the exact equivalent of £3 17s. 10}d., the odd 14d. 
being the commission charged by the Bank. Hence it may 
be argued that the gold merely changes its form, and that 
the Bank price of £3 17s. 9d. is not a price in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. The answer is that this change of 
form involves a change of character. A sovereign is a very 
different thing from a lump of uncoined gold of the same 
weight. For proof of this statement it is sufficient to point 
out that when the Bank Charter Act is suspended the gold 
basis of our currency is temporarily cut away, yet a sovereign 
remains a sovereign. 

What, then, is a sovereign? It is a thing which possesses 
certain powers by virtue of law and custom and contract. The 
holder of a sovereign can buy a third-class railway ticket for 
a journey of two hundred and forty miles; he can buy postage- 
stamps for two hundred and forty letters; he can despatch 
forty telegrams; he can subscribe for forty copies of the 
Spectator, or eighty copies of the Times. With a fixed 
number of sovereigns or fractions of a sovereign he can obtain 
the legal right to keep a dog. or carry a gun, or use a motor- 
car. With a third of a sovereign he can secure the pleasure 
of a brief interview with his lawyer; and with two sovereigns 
and two-twentieths of u sovereign he can pay for the luxury of 
a still briefer interview with a fancy physician. An eighth of 
a sovereign commands a seat in the pit of a Iondon theatre, 
and ten sovereigns will cover the annual subscription to a 
first-class London club. Contracts for the letting of land and 
houses, many of them running for nearly a hundred years, are 
all expressed in a stated number of sovereigns. In the same 
way the salaries and pensions of Government officials, and of 
the officials employed on railways and in other large concerns, 
are stated in sovereigns, and the statements remain unaltered 
for long perigds. 

These attributes of a sovereign in no way depend on the 
cost of winning gold from the ground, or on the number of 
sovereigns in existence. Nor do they depend on the con- 
stantly fluctuating prices of staple commodities. They are 
fixed permanent attributes, and their existence necessarily 
affects our whole mental attitude towards tke thing we call a 
sovereign, a thing which may be gold, or may be paper, or 
may be merely a book-entry. By virtue of these attributes a 
sovereign becomes a thing apart from all other things, and we 
can therefore use it, and do use it, to measure the value of 
every commodity the world contains. In addition, the 
sovereign, with its paper equivalents and its subsidiary token- 
coins, serves as a vehicle for conveying values, just as a railway- 
truck is a vehicle for conveying goods. If there are more 
sovereigns in the country than we want for our daily use, we 
do not on that account alter our estimate of the number of 
sovereigns that we ought to give in exchange for the goods we 
buy; we just put the extra sovereigns away in the bank until 
they are wanted. Without attempting to be dogmatic on such 
a difficult subject, it is submitted that this explanation of the 
nature of money is nearer the truth than Mill's crude state- 
ment of the quantitative theory.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Haroup Cox. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
A ROYAL COMMISSION ON FREE-TRADE AND 
PROTECTION. 
[To tee Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In last week's Spectator reference is made to a review 
of the political situation in Scotland that appeared in the 





Times of Thursday week, in which approval is expressed of a 
Royal Commission—as suggested by the late Lord Goschen— 
to inquire into the whole subject of Free-trade and Protection. 
Of this suggestion you write approvingly. Now I would 
venture to point out that on March 14th, 1904, I moved in the 
Lords for a like Commission, and that it was then and there 
that Lord Goschen spoke in favour of a Commiss:on of Inquiry. 
The wording of my Motion was as follows :— That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty praying him to appoint a 
small Commission to inquire into and report upon the present 
state and prospects of our trade, and whether any change of 
methods or other action is needed in furtherance thereof.” 
Further, I would relate that before the meeting of Parliament 
in 1904 I had privately urged on an important member of the 
then Government the advisability of announcing in the coming 
King's Speech the appointment of such a Commission. I may 
add that the Chamber of Commerce of the United Kingdom 
had, previous to my Motion, passed a resolution in favour. of 
a Commission. Why Mr. Balfour’s Government did not agree 
to my Motion I have vainly endeavoured to ascertain. Had 
they assented to it, pending the result of the inquiry all Tariff, 
Protection, and Retaliation oratory and action would have 
been vain, and the odds are we should meanwhile have -had no 
change of Government. The nearest approach to an expluna- 
tion I received from a member of the late Government whom 
I chanced to meet in a railway-carriage in the autumn of 1906. 
His explanation was in these words: ‘“ Chamberlain would not 
have stood it.” To which I replied in three monosyllables 
which I leave you to guess.—I am, Sir, &c., Wemyss. 
Gosford, Longniddry. 


[To Tue Epitor or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—I am convinced that the Spectator is right in harking 
back at the present juncture to Lord Goschen’s advice that 
the internal rift in the Unionist Party on the subject of Tariff 
Reform can best be cured, or patched up for coming General 
Election purposes, by the common advocacy of an impartial 
Royal Commission, to be appointed as soon as the Unionist 
Party has been replaced in power. I believe that with the 
internal difference thus composed we should win all along the 
line, and that the forces of Socialism and of Home-rule would 
be ignominiously dispersed. Let me give you two personal 
experiences in support of my argument. For some months 
past I have been engaged in an endeavour to formulate a 
somewhat detailed scheme of what I hoped might prove to 
be a “common ground” of agreement between the Turiff 
Reformers and the Free-traders of our party. I approached 
the leaders of both sections, and up to a point I met with a 
success which encouraged me to persevere. But the success 
was incomplete, partly from the inherent difficulties of 
formulating financial principles acceptable both to Pro- 
tectionists and Free-traders, but mainly from the conviction, 
real or assumed, which the more ardent partisans professed 
that everybody was coming round to their views, and that any 
one who differed from them had better “shut up” and accept 
the views of what they asserted to be the majority of the party. 
There is, I am satisfied, no ground for this assurance. I 
believe it to be delusive, and I fear that reliance on it may 
encounter a rude awakening. I have therefore been forced to 
the conclusion that the general acceptance of a detailed 
common policy on Tariff Reform is for the present unattain- 
able, and that unless we can quickly agree on something 
simpler, we may have a General Election on us with our party 
still disrupted on this important question, and that our divided 
forces may again suffer defeat at the hands of a united body 
of Socialists and Home-rulers. Concurrence in slurring over 
differences is, of course, possible; but it would be unsatis- 
factory, and probably unsuccessful. Agreement, then, is urgent ; 
and it must be on terms plainandsimple. Happily, the policy 
of further inquiry is one which neither section of our party 
can reasonably dissent from. Both of our fighting divisions 
honestly desire only what is for the benefit of our country, and 
neither can wish for the success of their policy unless it can 
answer that test. None of us, I sincerely trust, are so obstinate 
or so arrogant as to assert, in the face of so much divergence of 
educated opinion, that the matter is too clear for discussion. 
I was engaged as Unionist candidate in a burd-fought election 
contest a few months after Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda 
was first launched. I was not particularly captivated by it ; 
but recognising the complications of the subject, and the 
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insufficiency of my own knowledge of its details, I thought 
that the wiser course was to advocate inquiry. I think so 
still. For the last four years I have been studying the question 
with almost continuous assiduity; and although I have now 
attained what approaches to certainty of conviction, I am con- 
tinually discovering new facts and new arguments on either 
side. The policy of a Royal Commission for further inquiry 
is therefore, in my opinion, not only tactically but substantially 
the wisest.—I am, Sir, &c., CONSERVATOR. 


[To tae Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I rejoice to see that the suggestion of a Royal Com- 
mission on Free-trade versus Fiscal Reform to be agreed to 
by both sections of the Unionist Party has the support of the 
Spectator. What we sorely need is breathing-time, and the 
gathering together of all our forces to resist Socialism, 
whether in its cruder or its more insidious forms. And, from 
the line consistently followed by him since the question was 
first raised, we have in our present leader, Mr. Balfour, the 
right man to bring about such a modus vivendi among 
Unionists of all shades of thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. B. Baker WILBRAHAM. 
Rode Hall, Scholar Green, Cheshire. 





THE “ARROGANCE” OF THE LORDS. 
[To rue Eprror ov Tae “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman is reported as taxing the 
Lords with “arrogance” in rejecting or amending his legisla- 
tion. Has he forgotten that their rejection of the Home-rule 
Bill, to which, as a member of Gladstone’s Cabinet, he had 
been a party, was emphatically approved by the nation ? 
Why does he not, with his enormous majority, reintroduce 
that Bill? Is he not, by the course he takes, recognising in a 
most momentous case the necessity of a revising power? 
One is glad to see’ Lord Rosebery taking up the subject, 
which he will approach as a statesman, not as the leader of a 
party. But he will have to part with the hereditary principle, 
which bas no ground whereon to stand, rational or historical. 
—I am, Sir, &c., GoLpwWIN Sm1TH. 
Toronto. 





A PERSIAN VIEW OF THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
AGREEMENT. 

[To rae Epitor or THe ‘Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—Although no sensible person can suppose that the 
clauses referring to Persia in the recently concluded Anglo- 
Russian Agreement are regarded by the Persians with 
equanimity or approval, I think that the following extracts 
from a letter on this subject which I recently received from a 
very intelligent and upright Persian may help some of your 
readers to realise something of the anxiety and distress with 
which it is regarded in Persia :— 


“The consternation,” he writes, “into which the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement has plunged us is indescribable. ..... I 
am very anxious to ascertain your opinion on this matter, and 
especially as to what is meant by this division into two ‘spheres 
of influence.” ..... Although the prologue of the Treaty 
declares that each State ‘undertakes to respect the integrity and 
independence of Persia,’ yet precisely the same false and specious 
words have been used in the Treaties referring to Tunis, Morocco, 
and Egypt. Consider how England has disappointed the hopes 
cherished by the Persians when sixteen thousand of them took 
refuge in the British Legation, and through it obtained from 
their Government the grant of a Constitution. Now, with one 
stroke of the pen, it has abandoned the Northern half of Persia 
to the false, shameless, despotic, pitiless, and cruel Government 
or Pe. 6 0-6 3s Why has England, which poses as the 
protector of weak nations, such as the Congo, Macedonia, the 
Armenians, &c., with her own hands consigned to destruction 
this ancient nation, which looked to her for help? ...... Ask 
any Persian labourer whether, if he must needs fall under 
the dominion of foreigners (which God forbid!), he would prefer 
the English or the Russians, and he will unhesitatingly reply : 
‘The English!’ All classes of the people, high and low, heartily 
detest Russia and the Russians with the natural antipathy of cat 
and dog. How unfortunate it is for them that all the richest, 
most fertile, and most civilised provinces, such as Azarbayjan, 
Gilan, Mazandaran, Persian Irak, and Khurasan—nay, even 
Isfahan and Kashan—should fall under Russian influence, 
especially Isfahan, of which the inhabitants are all English in 
tastes and sympathies, and in which English commerce is ten- 
fold that of Russia! All that England cares about, however, 
is India, to protect the frontiers of which she would gladly 
sacrifice all the nations and peoples on earth. For many years 
her eyes have been fixed on Sistan, while the activity she has 
displayed in Beluchistan and Kirman is well known. So now 











she has attained her object by constructing a fresh rampart 
(namely, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Kirman, and part of Fars) 
between India and other lands. Yet, after all, what reliance 
can she place on Russia’s promises? What promise has she ever 
made which she did not ultimately break ?” 

To this letter I could only reply that my correspondent, in 
common with many educated Muslims, bad fallen into the 
error of supposing that considerations of abstract justice and 
morality played an appreciable part in the international 
politics of modern Europe; that Western civilisation was 
seriously influenced by Christian ethics; and that latter-day 
Liberalism was inspired by love of liberty and hatred of 
tyranny and injustice. In this country, I added, modern 
political thought, abandoning the Quixotic and chivalrous 
ideas of the mid-Victorian period, tended more and more to 
conform to the doctrine of the “survival of the fittest,” 
“ fittest’? being understood to mean strongest and most 
cunning. Peace was to be secured by the agreement of the 
great predatory nations as to the dismemberment of their 
weaker neighbours, and the claims of Western civilisation 
were to be vindicated by the destruction of all rival systems, 
no matter how inoffensive, or how well fitted to the needs of 
the nations by whom they had been evolved. Japan alone, of 
all modern non-European States, had learned the lesson that 
the soul of the East must seek salvation in the armour of the 
West. These observations called forth a second letter from 
my Persian correspondent, from which I can only quote a few 
passages :— 

“Unhappily all that you wrote concerning the condition of the 
Mohammedan States is true; but what can we do? 
Wherever the foot of Russia falls, science, art, and civilisation 
take flight for ever, and if there be a spark of patriotic feeling, it 
forthwith perishes, and is quenched by fear of the pitiless and 
bloodthirsty Cossacks. Woe unto us if we fall into the hands of 
this cruel people! ...... This action of England has alienated 
from her the good opinion and sympathy of all Persians, 
especially in view of the fact that, since the disgraceful defeat 
sustained by Russia in the Far East, and those internal dis- 
orders which will end no one knows where, England had no 
need of making these self-denying concessions in the North 
of Persia in order to gratify Russia. ..... What the political 
object uf England can be in making, for the sake of Russia, this 
great act of renunciation in Northern Persia only Sir Edward 
Grey knows: it passes our comprehension. Its immediate effect 
in Persia is, however, the complete destruction of the friendship 
which the Persians have entertained for the English. Little the 
English Government cares! Its sole preoccupation is to safe- 
guard India. Justice, constancy, faith, and the keeping of 
promises are but words for the simple-minded. Woe to that 
people which, heedless of peril, fails to busy itself with military 
preparations. Others are not to blame: the blame rests on it 
alone. The law of ‘ Dominion is to the strong’ is a natural law, 
operative likewise in the animal and vegetable worlds. Ever the 
strong plant chokes the weak, and the strong animal kills, rends, 
and devours the smaller animal, and no thunder’and lightning 
appear in the heavens. ..... Natural laws have no exceptions: 
this is the sum of the matter, and all other words, arguments, 
and major and minor premisses are vain and superfluous. Peace 
be upon you and the mercy of God.” 

Making allowance for a rhetorical style alien to our modes 
of expression, I think the above extracts correctly represent 
the feelings of the great majority of the Persians. To some 
of us also, who hailed the advent to power of the present 
Government as a harbinger of better things, this ill-starred 
Agreement has been a bitter disillusion. Even Free-trade, 
we may be tempted to think, is dearly bought at the price of 
such unholy compacts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cambridge. Epwarp G. Browne. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION CONCERNS THE 
WHOLE NATION. 
(To tae Epiror or tas “Sprcrator.”] 
Sir,—“ Why,” asked Bacon, “should the civil state be purged 
and restored by good and wholesome laws made every three 
years in Parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as 
time breedeth mischief, and contrariwise the ecclesiastical 
state still continue upon the dregs of time, and receive no 
alteration these forty-five years or more?” What would be 
have thought if he could have foreseen that the revision he 
asked for would be deferred for nearly three hundred years? 
Next to the Bible the nation has no more valuable possession 
us an instrument of spiritual culture than the Prayer-book, 
and it is the whole nation’s concern to keep it worthy of 
its name and position by periodical revision. Nowhere is the 
necessity for such revision more forcibly dwelt upon than in 


the preface of the book itself. Even if the authorities of the 
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Church are not prepared for any but minute changes in 
the standard work for Cathedral use, as would seem by the 
timid attempts made in this direction, let them at any rate 
prepare some plainer and shorter services for use in village 
churches and the poorer quarters in our towns. 

The relations of Church and State in the new century 
depend greatly on our knowing the time of our visitation. 
To treat the Church as a denomination among denomina- 
tions, to argue about her rights or her property as if she 
were merely the oldest of the sects, and belonged only to those 
.who at this particular time are making full use of her buildings 
and ministrations, is practically to work for her denationalisa- 
tion. In our nation God has made State and Church one. 
What God has joined let not man put asunder. This being 
the case, the whole nation is interested, or ought to be (not 
only its component parts, the Christian parishioners of each 
parish), in bringing the nation’s public service-book up to date, 
‘according to the best and soundest learning to be had and 
the best standards of devotion and good taste. If there is 
to be a Royal Commission, it must not only represent the half 
of the nation that is presumed to be more or less content 
with the book as it is (having been accustomed to its use 
and familiar with its language all their lives), but the other 
half as well that is presumed to be discontented, and has, 
at any rate, grown up in complete ignorance of it. 

We may regard the chief Nonconforming bodies in the 
Empire as the Church’s adult daughters, claiming respectful 
recognition as in a sense sister-Churches. Or we may regard 
the Nonconforming half of the nation (on this particular 
ecclesiastical question) as having been the members of his 
Majesty's Opposition ever since the first of the Stuarts 
refused to grant the reforms for which they pleaded at the 
Hampton Court Conference. In either case we realise that 
times have changed, and the nation—Church and State in 
union—is quite prepared to give the “non-contents” a far 
more respectful hearing than ever before, whenever they make 
their voices heard. Can we have forgotten the warnings of 
history? Were not the earnest appeals of our Transatlantic 
Colonies treated with scorn by the Mother-country under a 
Monarch of the house of Hanover, just as the earnest 
appeals of the Puritans for the revision of the nation’s Book 
of Common Prayer had been treated with scorn by the 
Mother-Church under King James I.? And do not Church 
and State alike now realise that the children they might have 
gathered under their wings are lost to them ? 

Centuries have come and gone, and the Holy Spirit has 
raised our moral and religious standards, bas “ convinced the 
world” (as Christ told us to expect) “about right and wrong, 
and how to judge between them.” We have lived to see 
under our present King representatives of daughter-nations 
courteously addressed as “sisters” rather than “ daughters ” 
and welcomed by the Mother-country. “Government has 
conferred with Governments.” As a Christian nation, it 
seems, we have learned “ what spirit we are of.” The Church, 
too, has in the Nonconformist bodies daughters whose demo- 
cratic institutions have (as in the case of the Colonies) angered 
and distressed their mother. In the one case the claim of 
adults to independent life has been recognised. There is at 
last a revival of mutual affection, because there is mutual 
respect. Shall the Church lag behind the State in those 
methods of sympathy and courtesy which alone “turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the 
children to the fathers”? Are the children of this world to 
prove themselves kinder as well as wiser than the children of 
light? Christ has taught us that it is angels’ work to remove 
stumbling-blocks. Why should not our King prove himself 
as great a peacemaker in religious as in secular matters? 
He has entrusted the Houses of Convocation with Letters 
of Business with a view to the revision of the Book of Family 
Prayer of the English people. Is it out of the question that 
the Premiers of the Cuurcn’s great colonies at home and 
abroad should be invited to a sort of new “Hampton Court 
Conference” under happier auspices? A Round-Table Con- 
ference would bring out the yearning for common worship 
that is strong in many hearts, and the good old proverb 
would come true: “ Where there's a will there's a way.” — 
Tam, Sir, &., F. Davustint Cremer. 

Eccles Vicarage, Manchester. 


P.S.—With your permission, I will venture to submit some 





examples with a view of showing that the shortening and 
simplifying of the existing services is by no means so im- 


possible a thing as it is the fashion to represent it. 


I will 


choose part of the Marriage Service, an unauthorised tamper- 
ing with which is already common :— 


“Dearly beloved, we are 
gathered together here in the 
sight of God, and in the face 
of this congregation, to join 
together this Man and this 
Womanin holy Matrimony ; 
which is an honourable estate, 
instituted of God in the time 
of man's innocency, signifying 
unto us the mystical union 
that is betwixt Christ and his 
Church; which holy estate 
Christ adorned and beautified 
with his presence, and first 
miracle that he wrought, in 
Cana of Galilee ; and is com- 
mended of St. Paul tw be 
honourable among all men: 
and therefore is not by any 
to be enterprised, nor taken 
in hand, unadvisedly, lightly, 
or wantonly, to satisfy men's 
carnal lusts and appetites, like 
brute beasts that have no 
understanding; but reverently, 
discreetly, advisedly, cotente 
and in the fear of God; duly 
considering the causes for 
which Matrimony was or- 
dained. 


First, It was ordained for 
the procreation of children, 
to be brought up in the fear 
and nurture of the Lord, and 
to the praise of his holy 
Name, 


Secondly, It was ordained 
for a remedy against sin, and 
to avoid fornication; that 
such persons as have not 
the gift of continency might 
marry, and keep themselves 
undetiled members of Christ's 
body. 


Thirdly, It was ordained 
for the mutual society, help, 
and comfort, that the one 
ought to have of the other, 
both in prosperity and adver- 
sity. Into which holy estate 
these two persons present 
cowe now to be joined,” 


* * . * 


“O God of Abraham, God of 
Isaac, God of Jacob, bless 
these thy servants, and sow 
the seed of eternal life in 
their hearts; that whatsoever 
in thy holy Word they shall 
profitably | nig they may in 
deed fultil the same. Look, 
O Lord, mercifully upon thei 
from heaven, and bless them. 
And as thou didst send thy 
blessing upon Abraham and 
Sarah, to their great comfort, 
so vouchsafe to send thy 
blessing upon these thy ser- 
vants; that they obeying thy 
will, and always being in 
safety under thy protection, 
may abide in thy love unto 
their lives’ end; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 


O Merciful Lord, and 
heavenly Father, by whose 
gracious gift mankind is in- 
creased; We beseech thee 
assist with thy blessing these 
two persons, that they may 
both be fruitful in procrea- 
tion of children, and also live 
together so long in godly love 
and honesty, that they may 
see their children christianly 
and virtuously brought up, 
to thy praise and honour; 
through Jesus Christ our 
Lo men, 


O God, who by thy mighty 
power has made all things of 
nothing ; who also (after other 
things set in order) didst 
appoint, that out of man 
(created after thine own image 
and similitude) woman should 
take her beginning ; and, knit- 
ting them togetber, didst 
teach that it should never be 
lawful to put asunder those 
whom thou by Matrimony 
hadst made one: O God, who 
hast consecrated the state of 
Matrimony to such an ex- 
cellent mystery, that in it is 
signified and represented the 
spiritual marriage and unity 
betwixt Christand his Church ; 
Look mercifully upon these thy 
servants, that both this man 


We are gathered together here, 
brethren, in the sight of God and in 
the presence of these witnesses (or 
“this congregation”) to join together 
this man and this woman in holy 
Matrimony and to invoke thereon the 
blessing of Almighty God. 

The Marriage Union is used mysti- 
cally in Holy Scripture to symbolise the 
spiritual union between God and his 
chosen people, between Christ and his 
church. 

Christ himself honoured and sanc- 
tioned a wedding-feast by his presence. 

Seeing then that Marriage is so 
honourable an estate, it is not by any 
to be entered upon lightly or unad- 
visedly like brute beasts that have 
no understanding, but reverently, dis- 
creetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the 
fear of God. 

For it is clearly not God’s will that 
men and women should be joined 
together lightly or wantonly, but after 
due thought, and with full under- 
standing of all that is involved, duly 
considering the causes for which such 
union has been ordained. 

Marriage is designed as a remedy 
against sin. It sets the solemn seal of 
legal and religious sanction on the 
deliberate and well-considered choice 
of a man and woman to live perma- 
nently together as one, where heart 
and mind are already united. 

It is God’s good gift for the happi- 
ness and well-being of his creatures, 
implying the provision of a home for 
the mutual society, help, and comfort 
that the one ought to have of the other, 
both in prosperity and adversity. 

It provides for the continuance of 
the race by the bringing up of children 
in the fear and nurture of the Lord 
and to the praise of his holy name. 

It isin order to be joined together in 
the holy estate of marriage that these 
two persons are now present here. 

. * * . * . 


Look mercifully upon these thy 
servants, O Lord, who are now in 
Matrimony made one, and vouch- 
safe to pour upon them the grace 
of thy Holy Spirit, that both this 
man may love his wife faithfully 
and unselfishly, even as Christ his 
church, tending and cherishing her 
even as his own flesh; and also 
that this woman may be loving and 
amiable, faithful and obedient to her 
husband, and in all quietness, sobriety, 
and peace be a follower of holy and 
godly matrons., 


[Grant unto them, if it be thy holy 
will, the blessing of children, and allow 
them to live together so long in godly 
love and honesty that they may see 
their children christianly and vir- 
tuously brought up to thy praise and 
honour. } 


Whatever be their lot in the 
outward circumstances of life, keep 
their hearts true to thee and to 
each other. Thus obeying thy will 
and always being in safety under 
thy protection, may they abide 


in thy love unto their lives’ end, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Give thy constant assistance, 


Heavenly Father, we humbly beseech 
thee, to these thy servants in the con- 
duct of their united life. Together 
may they listen for thy Word and 
receive it with meekness as they read 
Holy Scripture, and whatsoever they 
shall profitably learn, therein or else- 
where, with regard to thy Holy Will, 
may they in deed fulfil the same. 
Together may they seek thy presence 
and obtain thy blessing in public and 
private worship. Together may they 
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rejoice when thou dost send them 
prosperity; together may they bear 
life’s trials and troubles with faith 
and courage. And when death comes 
to part them, may it only be for a 
time, and may they in the end 
together inherit thine everlasting king- 
dom. We ask this in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 


may love his wife, according 
to thy Word, (as Christ did 
love his spouse the Church, 
who gave himself for it, loving 
and cherishing it even as his 
own flesh,) and also that this 
woman may be loving and 
amiable, faithful and obedient 
Soe ee y~¥- all 

ness, ’ peace, 
bea follower of holy and godly 
matrons. , bless them 
both, and grant them to in- 
herit thy everlasting king- 
dom; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen,” 

[With the general spirit of Mr. Cremer’s letter we are in 
sympathy, and we admit that a great deal is to be said for 
Bacon’s argument for development. If, then, we could feel 
sure that the practical result of Prayer-book revision would be 
to maintain, or even increase, the comprehensiveness of the 
English Church, we should endorse his demand. But can we 
feel any such assurance? We are bound to confess to the 
gravest misgivings lest, should the Prayer-book be thrown into 
the melting-pot, it might emerge narrower, not wider,—less, not 
more, capable of including various forms of Christian belief. 
The Prayer-book may have many faults, but, old-fashioned 
though it be, it has at any rate proved a shelter and defence 
from the blight of bigotry. Unless, then, we could obtain an 
assurance that revision would be only in the direction of an 
even wider comprehension, we would rather leave the Prayer- 
book as it is. Possibly our fears may be ill-founded, but 
we feel bound to present them along with Mr. Cremer’s 


interesting and suggestive letter.—Ep. Spectator. | 





SOCIALISM AND SEX RELATIONS. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator,”’} 
Srr,—My attention has been called to your article on 
“Socialism and Sex Relations” in your issue of October 19th, 
in which you say :— 

“ For example, we find Mr. Wells in his novel, ‘In the Days of 
the Comet,’ making free love the dominant principle for the 
regulation of sexual ties in his regenerated State. The romantic 
difficulty as to which of the two lovers of the heroine is to 
be the happy man is solved by their both being accepted. 
Polyandry is ‘the way out’ in this case, as polygamy might be 
in another.” 

I know you will do me the justice to refer to that book again, 
and tell your readers whether or no you find any intimation 
that sexual relations occur between these people to justify 
your use of the words “polygamy” and “ polyandry” in this 
connexion; whether, in fact, there is anything more than 
what is understood among that large section cf our public 
which does not read Plato as “Platonic love.” Honi soit 
qui mal y pense. You read more into the book than is 
there. There is nothing dishonourable nor dishonouring 
among these people; whatever is dishonourable is not there. 
On the other hand, you do find this passage set at the end 
in the fullest anticipation of such a reading as that in your 


article :— 
“TI felt a subtle embarrassment in putting the question that 
perplexed me. And yet it seemed so material to me I had to 
ut it. ‘And did you—?’ I asked. ‘Were you—lovers?’ 
is eyebrows rose. ‘Of course.’—‘ But your wife—?’ It was 
manifest he did not understand me. I hesitated still more. 
I-was perplexed by a conviction of baseness, ‘But—’ I 
began. ‘You remained lovers? ’—‘ Yes.’ I had grave doubts if 
I.understood him. Or he me. I made a still more courageous 
attempt. ‘And had Nettie no other lovers?’—‘A beautiful 
woman like that! I know not how many loved beauty in her, 
nor what she found in others. But we four from that time 
were very close, you understand, we were friends, helpers, 
rsonal lovers in a world, of lovers.’—* Four ?’—‘'There was 
errall.’ Then suddenly it came to me that the thoughts that 
stirred in my mind were sinister and base, that the queer 
suspicions, the coarseness and coarse jealousies of my old world 
were over and done for these more finely living souls.” 


I trust to the traditions of fair play that have always 
distinguished the Spectator for a proper acknowledgment 
from you upon this point, aud for the publication of this 
letter in full. 

But even could your assertions be substantiated, the fact 
still remains that “In the Days of the Comet” represents, 
as I wrote in that book, carefully and deliberately to prevent 
this misunderstanding, “transfigured people—beautiful and 
noble people, like the people one sees in great pictures, like 
the gods of noble sculpture, they had no nearer fellowship 


than these to men.” 
“In the Days of the Comet” is no more a Socialist Utopia 





’ 


than the Velazquez “ Venus” in the National Gallery is 9 
Spanish Catholic’s idea of a suitable costume for a youny 
lady. It never was intended to be a Socialist Utopia, as these 
disuvowals I have quoted show. It is no more creditable nor 
discreditable to the Socialist movement than the poetry of 
Herrick or the works of Dean Swift or the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne are to the Established Church. 

May I add that if Miss Florence Farr represents the 
Socialist attitude towards prostitution, then, by the same 
method of reusoning, belief in Christianity involves the 
advocacy of polygamy by virtue of Milton, and alj 
Individualists are free-lovers because of the views of the 
late Mr. Auberon Herbert? One inference is as fair as the 
other.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. Wetts, 
Spade House, Sandgate, Kent. 


[We are not only delighted to publish Mr. Wells's letter, 
but still more delighted to*find that we had mistaken the 
intention of his novel. One is, we suppose, estopped from 
arguing as to what in the post-comet world would have come 
of the emotional labyrinth described in the passage quoted 
by Mr. Wells, but one knows, unfortunately, only too well how 
such things end in real life. In any case, we owe Mr. Wells 
an apology, and that apology we offer in all sincerity. He is 
the best exponent of the meaning of his own novel, and 
we have no right and no wish to assert the contrary.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


[To tue Epiror or tae “ Sercrator.”’) 
Srr,—Many will thank you for your courageous article on 
this subject in last week’s Spectator; it is painful to read it; 
it must bave been ten times more painful to write; but the 
truth had to be told. Such respectable citizens as Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Masterman may be doing much 
mischief when they help to promote a social creed which is 
essentially hostile to some of their dearest convictions. I am 
glad to see that Mr. Victor Grayson protests, as these gentle- 
men would protest, against any tampering with the institution 
of marriage. For one never knows what this impetuous 
person will say next. He was disposed to think little of the 
Sixth Commandment, at least as fur as soldiers and police. 
men were concerned, and one did not know what he might 
say about the Seventh. It is good, therefore, to see that 
he is on the right side. But when he tells us that his friends 
generally are with him, we can only say that neither he nor 
they are really Socialists. Men can never be really equal as 
long as the home exists. From Plato downwards all logical 
thinkers have owned it. Whut Socialist leaders nowadays 
may be saying, I do not know; but I am sure that if they 
ever get a chance of putting their theories into practice they 
must begin by sweeping away the home, and marriage with it. 
The ablest exponent of the creed in recent times, William 
Morris, expressly said as much. <AsI write a curious illustra- 
tion of what I say presents itself. I read it some years ago in 
a book which described the Socialist communities of the 
United States. (It was a thesis presented for a degree.) One 
flourishing community was split up by the question,—Has a 
member a right to grow flowers for himself? Is it to be 
believed that the man who is not allowed to keep a flower to 


himself will be allowed to keep a wife P—I am, Sir, &c., 
SENEX. 


[To THe Epiror oF Tum “SpEcraTor.”) 

Srr,—Your article in last week's Spectator on “ Socialism and 
Sex Relations” suggests that the opinions you quote are 
peculiar to the Socialist school. The following words in Mr. 
Lecky’s “ European Morals” would seem to have much the 
same meaning, although Mr. Lecky was certainly not 4 
Socialist. Speaking of the “ unfortunate woman,” he says :— 

“On that one degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the 
passions that might have filled the world with shame. She 
remains, while creeds and civilisations rise and fall, the eternal 
priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people.” 
Is it fair to speak of Socialism as if it were a cast-iron creed, 
the different articles of which contained remedies for all 
human evils? Socialism really stands for a great number of 
things, among others for the following :—(1) It is a criticism 
of modern civilisation; (2) it is an aspiration after the ideal 
social life; (3) it professes to show how by certain mechanical 
rearrangements the ideal social life may be realised. lll 
serious people are critics of social life and social conditions, 
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and desire something a great deal better. Socialists gain 
increasing influence because they appeal to feelings common 
to many of us. But it does not follow that the numerous 
ons whom Socialist writers and speakers influence believe 
that it is either possible or desirable to abolish all private 
property, or that Socialists know how to solve the sex problem 
to the satisfaction of the human conscience. At the same 
time, is there not some reason for holding that a better 
distribution of wealth, which is what all Socialists desire, 
would contribute not a little to the well-being of the com- 
munity, even to the improvement of sex relations? We 
should treat the Socialist writers as we treat the “ Fathers” 
of the Church, or some modern theological writings, as you 
yourself, Sir, would treat Plato’s “Republic”; we should be 
grateful for stimulating thoughts and ideas, while declining to 
believe in the infallibility of any writer or any school.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. J. SHARP. 
Christ Church, Crouch End. 





CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
{To tus EpiTron or Tus “Specratron.”) 
Srr,—Is it not a fact that one of the chief causes, if not the 
sole cause, of the present tendency amongst earnest Christian 
people to confound Socialism with Christianity is based upon 
the erroneous belief that Individualism—the true antithesis of 
Socialism—is really neither more nor less than selfishness, 
and even then not always selfishness of the most enlightened 
kind? Iventure to point out, however, that Egoism—which 
is, of course, pure selfishness—and Individualism are widely 
different; for whilé Egoism concerns itself solely with the 
“myself,” and does so to the exclusion of every other self, 
Individualism, on the other hand, not only does not seek to 
advance unduly the interests of any one self, but actually 
postulates that the one paramount duty of society is to resist 
encroachment, from whatever quarter, upon the rights and 
liberties of each and every member. Moreover, it is only when 
we perceive this fundamental distinction that the true signifi- 
eance of Altruism can be properly appreciated, for Altruism 
is indeed the moral aspect of Individualisrh, that regard for 
the highest interest of every other individual that a man has 
for hisown. In the incomparable words of Christ, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” The social mission of 
Christianity seems to me to be to help others to help them- 
selves; but Socialism, by destroying, or tending to destroy, 
the character and personality of the individual, would retard, 
and not advance, the amelioration of life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. H, STaAMPE. 
(To Tue Epiror or Tus “Srecratron.” | 

Siz,—In connexion with the above correspondence, the follow- 
ing sayings of Jewish Rabbis may interest your readers. 
They are taken from the “ Ethics of the Fathers,” a coHectiou 
of moral precepts which were embodied in early editions of 
the Jewish Prayer-book, and appointed to be read on the 
Sabbath :— 

“Four Dispositions are to be met with among Mankind: 

One that saith: that which is mine is mine, and that which is 
thine is thine, this is a mean disposition, and some say this was 
the custom of Sodom. 


He who saith; what is thine is mine, and what is mine is thine, 


is an ignorant plebeian, 

He who saith: what is mine is thine, and what is thine is also 
thine, is a Saint. 

He who saith: what is mine is mine, and what is thine is also 
mine, is wicked.” 


—I an, Sir, &., 


L. D. 





A PLEA FOR REASONABLE SOCIALISM. 
[To tue Epiton oF THE 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith, baving a legal’; trained mind, suggests 
the desirability of defining what we mean by “Socialism.” 
At present this extremely vague term seems to be applied 
equally to the views of the mild Liberal who approves of the 
London County Council running tramears along the Embank- 
ment and to the system which would nationalise all forms of 
capital and means of production, and, in your own words, 
“must mean the overthrow of the Christian moral code in 
regard to marriage and the relations of the sexes, and must 
end in free love and promiscuity.” 
As a party move it may perhaps pay to speak as though 
there were no distinction, and that the mildest approval of 
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municipal trading must involve the cataclysm you deplore. 
But for those who seek truth cannot Socialism be painted in 
less lurid colours? It appears to me that in its essence 
Socialism is only recognition of the fact that human beings live 
in society, that each depends upon his fellows for services, and 
ought therefore to render services in return. It also recognises 
that there are some services “ for which only the community as 
a whole can make adequate and effective provision.” Take the 
case of our roads and bridges. Not to speak of the time when 
they were the property of the feudal lord who took his 
tolls of “frontage and passage,” we are many of us old 
enough to remember paying a penny to cross Waterloo Bridge 
and tolls for driving along the “turnpike” roads. Our 
pennies and tolls then went into the pockets of private 
adventurers or “Trusts.” Now our bridges and roads are 
“socialised” and maintained by the community, and the 
fiercest individualist would hardly wish to do away with this 
experiment in Socialism. So far we are all Socialists, and 
have admitted that Socialism has a place in our system. The 
only question is how far is it to be extended. That there are 
extremists who would carry it beyond reasonable limits is not 
to be denied. There have been extremists who have preached 
extravagant doctrines about the divine rights of Kings and of 
property. Happily the country is not governed by extremists, 
but by the “ man in the street,” and until the nature of English- 
men is changed we may feel sure that no step in advance will 
be taken without caution, deliberation, and careful testing of 
the ground. That there will be some progress in the 
direction of more “collective and organised efforts of the 
community” is probable as the people advance in the 
knowledge and practice of governing. It is probable, too, 
that there will be increased endeavours to improve the 
material comfort and the opportunities of the poorer 
classes. No one who compares the social condition of the 
country in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries can deny 
that there is still a considerable balance against them to be 
redressed. But the English people are essentially conserva- 
tive, and are most unlikely ever to abandon their love of home 
and family life. At the worst, considering the rate they are 
likely to advance, we may safely reckon upon many centuries 
before we arrive at the overthrow of the Christian moral code, 
and “end in free love and promiscuity.” 

According to the Bishop of Truro, as quoted by a corre- 
spondent in your last issue, “Christian Socialism says: 
‘ What is mine is yours.’” Would it not be more apt to say 
that true or “Christian” Socialism is an expression of the 
injunction: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ” P—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. M. 

[We have never objected to all State action, or used 
language which can be regarded as representing every form 
of municipal trading either as always indefensible or as 
ending in free love. We desire, as we have said elsewhere, 
to see each specific proposal judged on its merits. It is on 
the merits that we condemn old-age pensions as likely to sap 
the strength of the nation, and, owing to the vast expenditure 
required, certain to destroy Free-trade.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A NEEDED REFORM IN INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION, 
{To Tuk Korron oF Tuc “Srecraror.”] 


Sir,—It is an axiom, and on the whole a true one, that we 
rule India more by the force of moral justice than by the 
force of arms. This being the case, it is of the utmost 
importance to remove occasions of injustice where they still 
exist. There is one reform which has been accepted in 
principle by Government, but which has been delayed year 
after year with increasingly serious effect. I refer to the 
separation of the Executive and Judicial Services. To show 
the magnitude of the present evil, I would mention a recent 
trial which was anxiously watched all over India. Daily 
reports of it appeared in every Indian paper. The trial was 
conducted by a civilian Judge who bad received no special 
legal training. He condemned one Hindu to death by 
hanging and two others to transportation for life. The 
Hindu community was roused to a high pitch of 
excitement in the province, for the case had a political 
bearing, and it was felt that injustice had been done. An 
appeal was made to the High Court. The High Court in 
delivering judgment declared (1) that the civilian Judge 
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was ignorant of law; (2) that the evidence for the prosecution 
was worthless; and (3) that the Judge himself had purposely 
withheld European witnesses who might have given evidence 
unfavourable to the prosecution, The last point is so serious 
that I give the Justices’ own words :—“ We have every reason 
to believe that Superintendent B was purposely withheld 
from appearance at the trial.” “The learned Sessions 
Judge directed an urgent telegram to be sent, ‘Don’t start 
till you get orders,’ and an urgent telegram was accordingly 
sent and B—— was not examined.” “The inference from 
the withholding of these witnesses is irresistible, that if 
examined they would not have corroborated M——” (the 
principal witness for the prosecution). The Statesman, the 
deading Anglo-Indian Calcutta paper, writes:—‘ We should 
not have cared to make this statement on our own 
responsibility, for it is tantamount to saying that the 
Authorities took steps to prevent the disclosure of all the 
facts. But the charge has been made publicly from the 
Bench of the High Court.” 

The example I have given is only one of the very many 
serious miscarriages of justice which happen year by year 
through lack of a thoroughly efficient judicature. If, as I 
understand, the expense of the proposed reform is the chief 
difficulty, then it should be clearly understood both in 
England and in India that no expense is too great at the 
present critical juncture to remove the impression of unfair 
treatment, and that continual delay can only lead to increased 
irritation. By far the most alarming symptom of the present 
unrest has been the moral distrust which has increased among 
the educated classes. In all matters of reform affecting India, 
those should be first undertaken which will tend to restore 
moral confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F, ANDREWS. 

Delhi. 








ATRSHIPS. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “ Sprocrator.”’] 
Srm,—It may interest your readers to know that naval airships 
were prophesied at the end of the eighteenth century, but 
more as a joke than seriously. As is well known, balloons 
were a favourite decoration for all manner of things—plates, 
dishes, snuff-boxes, bonbonniétres, &c.—and among various 
curiosities appertaining to the Revolution which were ex- 
hibited in the Salle des Etats of the Tuileries during the 
Centenary Exhibition of Paris in 1889, there was a print 
representing a combat of ships held up in the clouds by 
balloons. It was coloured, and formed part of the collection 
of M. Jeancourt-Galignani; and was described in the cata- 
logue as follows :—‘ Combat aérien de deux vaisseaux chacun 
de 100 piéces de canon, & ares-d’acier au lieu de poudre a 
canon et de 1,000 hommes d’équipage, l’an 100 de l’invention 
des machines aérostatiques, gravure en couleur par Xuanez.” 
The prophet was not far out in his reckoning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. S. BEaLs. 





UNDESIRED CORRESPONDENTS. 
[To tur Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The nuisance caused to many inoffensive citizens by the 
intrusion of undesired correspondents is becoming almost 
intolerable. Many hours a week are spent in opening and 
glancing at letters three-fourths of which go straight into the 
waste-paper basket. But would it not be possible to protect 
us from impertinences such as have reached me by this day’s 
post? Hereisa big document called “——’s Totalisator on 
the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire to win and 1, 2, 
8; also the double event to win and 1, 2, 3.” It comes 
from , Flushing, but has been posted at St. Leonards. 
Is this because the Flushing postmark has become already 
too well known, and letters bearing it are liable to be 
stopped on arrival in England? This most generous , 
who is so anxious to make my fortune in the Cesarewitch 
and the Cambridgeshire, actually forwards me two copies 
of his precious “Totalisator” with addressed (but not 
stamped) envelopes enclosed. There is a note inside 
each: “If not delivered, return to ——, St. Leonards-on-Sea.” 
Which watering-place—Flushing or St. Leonards—is really 
honoured by the presence of this Mr. ——? The same post 
brings me a letter from ——, of —— Street, London, most 
kindly informing me that he is in a position to put “cash” 
(amount not stated) at my disposal upon note of hand at from 

















fifteen to twenty-five per cent. interest per annum. This kind 
of letter is of very frequent occurrence ; hardly ever does a 
week pass without bringing me a specimen. How is it 
possible to convey to these officious friends that we have no 
desire for their racing-tips or their generous financial help? 
It is civilisation that has brought all these annoyances upon 
us. I am confident that we were not eo pestered in the 
palaeolithic age. Civilisation ought also to discover the 
remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., THomas Hopaxin, 
Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland, October 7th, 





MISSIONARIES AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To rue Eprror ov tHe “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Several of our missionaries who are living in isolated 
stations would be glad to receive copies of your paper, and it 
occurs to me that some of your readers might be willing 
to forward their copies after they have read them. Mrs, 
Maconachie, of Bradbourne House, Bexley, who undertakes 
these arrangements for us, will very gladly furnish the 
names and addresses of missionaries who would like to 
receive your paper. Papers should not, however, be sent 
to her direct. We should be grateful if you could kindly 
insert this letter in an early number.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Lanxester, M.D., 
Home Secretary, C.M.S, 
Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, E.C. 





A LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 
(To raz Eprror or tae “ Srrcraror.” | 
Srr,—Surely a possible explanation of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
coincidence (Spectator, October 19th) is that he had in reality 
heard about the real Peter Bromes before he wrote “ Fair 
Margaret,” and had “forgotten ’’ them,—in other words, that 
the history of the real Peter Bromes had become part of Mr. 
Haggard’s subconscious mind. When in writing the novel 
he wanted an imaginary character to be killed at Bosworth, 
the idea of Bosworth caused associations of ideas to take 
place beneath the limen of his consciousness which led his 
conscious mind to “invent” the Peter Brome incidents of 
the book.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. Rawiinas. 
Dorking. 





CROSBY HALL. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SexecraTor.”] 
Srr,—Most of us have by this time made up our minds that 
the London County Council, the City Corporation, the Livery 
Companies, the historical and antiquarian societies, ought to 
do something to save Crosby Hall; but it is clear from Sir 
Vezey Strong’s report that very few of us feel any personal 
responsibility in the matter. There is some excuse. A 
generation has passed since London citizens were asked to 
open their purses to save a Plantagenet London relic that has 
nothing but historical associations and beauty to recommend 
it. Still, we are responsible. Two groups of people are con- 
cerned,—those who care, and those who may be awakened to 
care, for the ancient hall. There is now no time for any but 
desperate efforts. Let every one who cares try to do somo 
thing to reach the others. In such circumstances even to 
pass the hat at dinner on Sunday would be ‘no breach of 
hospitality. Every one who cares must be a collector, or how 
shall he face posterity? And his collections must be in on 
Tuesday. If only every one who has written a book about 
London would give a guinea! Then would the £20,000 be at 
the service of the bank, who otherwise will “clear the site.” 
Was ever there a bitterer phrase than that,—when the “ site” 
means the only ancient City mansion left to wealthy London 
in which great memories ¢well ?—I am, Sir, &., 
Temple. JamEs Bong. 








POETRY. 


A ROUNDHEAD’S RALLYING SONG, 
How beautiful is the battle, 
How splendid are the spears, 
When our banner is the sky 
And our watchword Inberty, 
And our kingdom lifted high above the years. 
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How purple shall our blood be, 
How glorious our scars, 
When we lie there in the night 
With our faces full of light 
And the death upon them smiling at the stars. 


How golden is our hauberk, 
And steel, and steel our sword, 
And our shield without a stain 
As we take the field again, 
We whose armour is the armour of the Lord. 
ALFRED Noyes. 


— 


BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA.—L* 
Ir is difficult to find a phrase which will shortly and accurately 
express the nature of this most remarkable book. It records 
with singular truth and vividness the character, the thoughts, 
and the actions of Queen Victoria as displayed in her private 
letters and memoranda, and illustrated by the letters of 
ber husband, of her friends and relations among the 
Royal families of Europe, of her brother Sovereigns, of the 
great statesmen of her day, and finally of her private and 
confidential advisers such as Baron Stockmar. Besides 
providing an intimate portrait of the Queen’s mind, it 
gives a fascinating picture of her times, and incidentally 
of the chief figures of the Victorian epoch. In our opinion, 
not a little of the success of the book—and from the 
historical and literary point of view it is a very great success 
—is due to the fact that the documents are as a rule quoted 
entire, and we are not put off with scrappy extracts and 
excerpts from letters. We realise, of course, that it is 
exceedingly difficult in an ordinary book of biography to print 
documents entire owing to reasons of space. At the same time, 
it cannot be doubted that a letter is a living thing with an 
individuality of its own, and if the head and tail are cut off 
and two or three pieces taken out of the body that individu- 
ality is destroyed. For example, we open the book literally 
at random and find the following at the end of a short letter 
addressed by the Queen in 1841 to the King of the Belgians, 
civing an account of her visit, accompanied by Prince Albert, 
to Archbishop Harcourt at Nuneham :—“ My Coiffeur will be 
quite at Louise’s disposal, and he can coifer in any way 
she likes, if her dresser tells him how she wishes it.” 





{Lat is not a very momentous remark; and yet the “extreme | 


characteristic expression” of the letter, which gives vent to 
the Queen’s indignation that the Oxford undergraduates, or 
“students” as she calls them, “ had had the bad taste to show 
their party feeling in groans and hisses when the name of a 
Whig was mentioned, which they ought not to have done in 
my husband’s presence,” would have been spoilt by the 
omission. The mixture of domestivity and high politics is 
cone of the most interesting and human things about the 
Queen’s letters. Again, we think it was exceedingly wise of 
the editors, Mr. A. C. Benson and Lord Esher—whom we 
congratulate not merely on their discretion, but also 
upon their literary tact and good sense—not to abridge 
letters from the Queen’s correspondents. No doubt a great 
deal of space might have been saved by giving only extracts 
from these memoranda, and by leaving out the oft-recurring 
“ Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty,” 
or “Lord Melbourne will have the honour of waiting upon 
your Majesty to-morrow at o'clock.” 
the saving would have been dearly purchased, for it is 
amusing to notice how the official formulae vary a little in 
moments of pressure or excitement. 

The first result of a study of these three volumes of letters 
is to raise the opinion, high as it has always been, of the 
Queen’s character, good sense, and devotion to duty. One 
realises, of course, how exceedingly fortunate the Queen was in 
her advisers, and in the direct training which she received in the 
art of being a Queen from her cousin by marriage, the King of 
the Belgians, Again, she was fortunate in the political and social 
atmosphere prevailing at the time of her ascent of the throne. 








* The Letters of Queen Victoria: a Selection from her Majesty's Correspondence, 

-1861, Edited by Arthur Christopher Benson and Viscount Esher, 
@.C.V.0. With numerous Photogravures. 3 vols, London: John Murray. 
[£3 8s, net.) 


But even here | 








The land was weary of the régime of the Georges, and even of 
bluff, good-tempered William 1V. There was an instinctive 
desire abroad to turn over a new leaf in the matter of king- 
ship, and make a new start on better lines. But in spite of 
these favourable conditions, nothing would have been achieved 
‘had not the Queen possessed a personality, not only good all 
through, but braced by great firmness and great truthfulness. 
John Bright's historic saying that the Queen was the most 
absolutely truthful human being he had ever encountered 
clearly applies to the girl quite as readily as to the woman of 
maturer age. Yet though the Queen had these high qualities, 
she was anything but a copybook Sovereign. She had strong 
prejudices, and there was a very great deal of human nature 
in her composition. She was probably a very much better 
Sovereign than Mareus Aurelius; but she could lay no claim 
to the Imperial Stoic’s icy imperturbability and passionless 
rectitude. No one could describe her as “Heartless, but 
always in the right.” The Queen was very much a woman. 

When persons have so many of the good qualities possessed 
by the Queen, and especially loyalty, truthfulness, modera- 
tion, caution, and a willingness to abide by wise counsel, 
there is always a certain tendency to regard them as 
possessed of the qualities of the heart rather than of the 
head. The letters contained in the volumes before us show 
how mistaken is this view in the case of Queen Victoria. 
We do not mean to say that the Queen is depicted here as a 
woman of genius, or anything approaching it, or even as a 
woman of remarkable intellectual capacity. At the same 
time, it is quite evident that the Queen would in any 
rank of life have been called a clever and capable 
woman, and that her mental capacity was quite equal to 
dealing on terms of reasonable equality with the very able 
and shrewd men of the world with whom her wits were 
matched, even when she was a girl in her teens. It was not 
possible for any one to boast that they had refrained out of 
chivalry from taking in, or taking advantage of, the Queen. 
She was perfectly well able to take care of herself, and her 
excellent judgment enabled her to know instinctively whom 
she might trust and of whom she ought to beware. Nodoubt 
she made a very considerable mistake in her estimate of Peel, 
and allowed his extreme reticence and embarrassment of 
manner to prejudice him in her eyes, at any rate for a time. 
When, however, her prejudices against the Tories and in 
favour of the Whigs had worn off a little, she very soon came 
to do Peel complete justice, and to rely upon him almost as 
much as in earlier days she had relied upon Lord Melbourne. 
To sum up, there is no need to regard the splendid achieve- 
ment of the Queen in the region of sovereignty—for a splendid 
achievement it unquestionably was --as due to happy accident 
or to a series of lucky influences “in high Cabal.” In noble 
words Fletcher has told us that “a man is his own star.” 
Unquestionably the Queen was her own star, and of her it was 
true, as Wordsworth wrote of the Happy Warrior :— 

“He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows.” 

We shall deal on a subsequent occasion with some of the 
internal politics contained in these volumes. To-day we would 
dwell rather upon the Queen’s personality. With such a 
wealth of material at hand it is difficult to know what to 
quote, but perhaps we cannot do better than give the passage 
from the Queen’s Journal written by her on the evening of 
Tuesday, June 20th, 1837, the day of her accession :— 

“T was awoke at 6 o’clock by Mamma, who told me that tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham were here, and 
wished to see me. I got out of bed and went into my sitting- 
room (only in my dressing-gown) and alone, and saw them. Lord 
Conyngham (the Lord Chamberlain) then acquainted me that my 
poor Uncle, the King, was no more, and had expired at 12 minutes 
past 2 this morning, and consequently that I am Queen. Lord 
Conyngham knelt down and kissed my hand, at the same timo 
delivering to me the official announcement of the poor King’s 
demise. The Archbishop then told mo that the Queen was 
desirous that he should come and tell me the details of tho 
last moments of my poor good Uncle; he said that ho had 


| directed his mind to religion, and had died in a perfectly 





happy, quiet state of mind, and was quite prepared for his 
death. He added that the King’s sufferings at the last were not 
very great, but that thore was a good deal of uneasiness. Lord 
Conyngham, whom I charged to express my feelings of condolence 
and sorrow to the poor Queen, returned directly to Windsor. I 
then went to my room and dressed. Since it has pleased 
Providence to place me in this station, I shall do my utmost to 
fulfil my duty towards my country; I am very young, and 
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perhaps in many, though not in all things, inexperienced, but I 
am sure that very few have more real good-will and more real 
desire to do what is fit and right than I have. Breakfasted, 
during which time good, faithful Stockmar came and talked to me. 
Wrote a letter to dear Uncle Leopold and a few words to dear 

Received a letter from Lord Melbourne 
in which he said he would wait upon me at a little before 9. At 
9 came Lord Melbourne, whom I saw in my room, and of course 
quite alone, as I shall always do all my Ministers. He kissed my 
hand, and I then acquainted him that it had long been my inten- 
tion to retain him and the rest of the present Ministry at the 
head of affairs, and that it could not be in better hands than his. 
He again then kissed my hand. He then read to me the Declara- 
tion which I was to read to the Council, which he wrote himself, 
and which is a very fine one. I then talked with him some little 
«time longer, after which he left me. He was in full dress. I like 
him very much, and feel confidence in him. He is a very straight- 
forward, honest, clever and good man. I then wrote a letter to 
the Queen. At about 11 Lord Melbourne came again to me, 
and spoke to me upon various subjects. At about half-past 11 
I went downstairs and held a Council in the red saloon. 
I went in of course quite alone, and remained seated the whole 
time. My two Uncles, the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, and 
Lord Melbourne conducted me. The Declaration, the various 
forms, the swearing in of the Privy Councillors, of which there 
were a great number present, and the reception of some of the 
Lords of the Council, previous to the Council, in an adjacent 
room (likewise alone) I subjoin here. I was not at all 
nervous, and had the satisfaction of hearing that people 
were satisfied with what I had done and how I had done 
it. Received after this, audionces of Lord Melbourne, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Albemarle (Master of the Horse), and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, all in my room and alone. Saw Stockmar. 
Saw Clark, whom I named my Physician. Saw Mary. Wrote 
to Uncle Ernest. Saw Ernest Hohenlohe, who brought me a 
kind and very feeling letter from the poor Queen. I feel very 
much for her, and really feel that the poor good King was always 
so kind personally to me, that I should be ungrateful were I not 
to recollect it and feel grieved at his death. The poor Queen is 
wonderfully composed now, I hear. Wrote my journal. Took 
my dinner upstairs alone. Went downstairs. Saw Stockmar. 
At about twenty minutes to 9 came Lord Melbourne and remained 
till 10. I had a very important and a very comfortable conversa- 
tion with him. Each time I see him I feel more confidence in 
him; I find him very kind in his manner too. Saw Stockmar. 
Went down and said goodnight to Mamma, etc. My dear Lehzen 
will always remain with me as my friend, but will take no 
situation about me, and I think she is right.” 


The passage we have just quoted might almost be described 
as an epitome of the Queen’s attitude towards her life, 
expressed in girlish language. There is something delight- 
fully quaint in the dignified confidence and kindly reserve dis- 
played by the girl of eighteen towards the veteran statesman 
who soon came to love her as a father and whom she regarded 
almost with the feelings of a daughter. 

The often-told tale of the Queen's love-making, retold here 
at first hand, is as charming an idyll as ever. There is a 
fine touch of maidenly reluctance displayed in the letter 
to the King of the Belgians dated July 15th, 1839, from which 
we must quote a part :— 

“T shall send this letter by a courier, as I am anxious to put 

several questions to you, and to mention somo feelings of mine 
upon the subject of my cousins’ visit, which I am desirous should 
not transpire. First of all, I wish to know if Albert is aware of 
the wish of his Father and you relative to me? Secondly, if he 
knows that there is no engagement between us? I am anxious 
that you should acquaint Uncle Ernest, that if I should like 
Albert, that I can make no final promise this year, for, at the 
very earliest, any such event could not take place till two or 
three years hence. For, independent of my youth, and my great 
repugnance to change my present position, there is no anziety 
evinced in this country for such an event, and it would be moro 
prudent, in my opinion, to wait till some such demonstration is 
shown—else, if it were hurried, it might produce discontent. 
Though all the reports of Albert are most favourable, and though 
T have little doubt I shall liko him, still one can never answer 
beforehand for feelings, and I may not have the feeling for him 
which is requisite to ensure happiness. I may like him as a 
friend, and as a cousin, and as a brother, but not more; and should 
this be the case (which is not likely) I am very anxious that it 
should be understood that I am not guilty of any breach of 
promise, for I never gave any. Iam sure you will understand my 
anxiety, for I should otherwise, were this not completely under- 
stood, be in a very painful position. As it is, I am rather 
nervous about the visit, for the subject I allude to is not an 
agreeable one to me. I have little else to say, dear Uncle, as 
I have now spoken openly to you, which I was very, very anzious 
to do.” 
Finally, we must draw attention to the equally charming letter 
of October 15th, 1839, in which the Queen writes to tell her 
“uncle” that she is not to wait two or three years, but is 
to be married practically at once, As she naively remarks, 
“seeing Albert has changed all this.” 


Before we close our extracts dealing with the Queen's 





private character, we cannot refrain from quoting the 
following letter to Lord Melbourne :— 

“The Queen is very anxious to hear that Lord Melbourne has 

not suffered from the ball last night, as it was very hot at first, 
The beginning was rather dull and heavy, but after supper it got 
very animated, and we kept it up till a quarter past three; the 
Queen enjoyed herself very much and isn’t at all tired; she felt 
much the kindness of many of her kind friends, who are her only 
real friends. Lady Cowper and Lord and Lady Minto, the 
Duchess of Somerset, and Lord Anglesey were particularly kind, 
On the other hand, there were some gloomy faces to be seen, and 
the Duchess of Gloucester was very cross. The Queen is ashamed 
to say it, but she has forgotten when she appointed the Judge 
Advocate; when will the Cabinet be over? The Queen danced 
the first and the last dance with the Grand Duke, made him sit 
near her, and tried to be very civil to him, and I think we are 
great friends already and get on very well; I like him 
exceedingly.” 
Passages such as “the Queen enjoyed herself very much and 
isn’t at all tired” are a proof of the delightfully cordial 
relations that existed between the girl Sovereign and her 
Prime Minister. But if the Queen was charming, there ig 
no doubt that she had a most attractive Prime Minister 
in Lord Melbourne. Without ever presuming or wounding 
his girl Sovereign's sense of dignity, he contrived to amuse 
her with the most fascinating of dry sallies and quaint 
sayings. We may note that the Grand Duke of the letter we 
have just quoted was destined as the Emperor Alexander IL 
to become during the Crimean War the Queen's enemy. 





MOLIERE.* 
ENGLisHmeN have always loved Molitre. He is one of the 
very few French writers whom we can explore without the 
uneasy feeling of being in a foreign country; we are at home 
with him, and he, we feel, is at home with us. We bave, too, 
given solid proof of our admiration, for there is no other 
foreign author whom we have imitated so much. Ever 
since he wrote he has dominated our comic stage. “The 
frippery of crucified Moliére,” as Pope put it, has always been 
the stock-in-trade of the hack English playwright; and some 
of the most famous scenes of Sheridan and Congreve have 
been “lifted” almost bodily from the author of the Misan- 
thrope and the Femmes Savantes. The new edition of his 
plays, prepared, with an English translation, by Mr. A. R. 
Waller, affords a fresh opportunity to English readers of 
renewing—or beginning—a delightful acquaintance. Mr. 
Waller's object in making the translation bas been, he tells 
us, to meet the requirements of “those who, having some 
slight knowledge of French, might find a rendering in simple 
modern English, side by side with the French text, not 
unacceptable as a helpful companion in case of need.” A 
translator is alwaysa bold man. “Que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galére ?” is the inevitable question which rises to 
the lips of every reader, and proves more often than not 
unanswerable. Mr. Waller is particularly courageous; for he 
is translating Moliére; and he is translating him with the 
original on the opposite page. “Translating Molitre,” says 
Mr. Meredith, “is like humming an air ono has heard 
performed by an accomplished violinist of the pure tones 
without flourish”; and Mr. Waller has not been afratd 
to put the pure tones of Molitre on one page, and his 
own hummings on the other. No one, of course, could 
expect the hummings to rival the pure tones; but one 
might reasonably have hoped that, since Mr. Waller has 
chosen to hum, he should at least do so in tune with his 
original. Unfortunately, Mr. Waller's translation is not only 
flat, it is also inaccurate. To those who have only “some 
slight knowledge of French” his version will, in too many 
cases, come as a stumbling-block rather than an aid. It 
would be easy to multiply instances, but one example will be 
sufficient to indicate the perfunctory manner in which Mr. 
Waller has performed a task which deserved the most un- 
remitting care and the most scrupulous correction. Sganarelle, 
in the Festin de Pierre, winds up his argument in favour of the 
providential nature of the universe by a practical demonstra- 
tion of the exquisite contrivance of the human mechanism. 
‘How wonderful to be able to move just as one wishes! Look 
at me! I can clap my hands, bow my head, swing my legs, 
turn my body——’ and in his excitement he turns too quickly 


* The Plays of Molitre. In French, with an English Translation and Notes 


by A. B. Waller, and an Introduction by George Saintsbury. 8 vols, 4 
burgh: John Grant, [£2 8s. net.) 
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and falls flat upon the ground. “Bon! Voila ton raisonne- 
ment qui a le nez cassé” (And now your argument has got 
s broken nose) is Don Juan’s admirable comment. But 
how does this appear in Mr. Waller's translation? “ Good, 
so your argument has broken your nose.” The reader who 
mistakes that feeble sentence for the sparkling thought of 
Molitre must have a very “ slight knowledge of French” 
indeed. 

The extreme laxity (to use no stronger word) of Mr. Waller's 
rendering is particularly disappointing, since the quality of 
Molitre’s genius shows itself nowhere more clearly than in his 
exquisite precision. Whatever his point may be—and one 
might compile an infinite gradation of his points, ranging 
from the broadest buffoonery to the subtlest psychological 
crux—he can seize it and make the best of it with the same 
unerring exactitude, the same undeviating certainty of touch. 
Mr. Meredith’s metaphor of the “ pure tones without flourish ” 
is no empty one, for Moliére’s best phrases have precisely the 
rich simplicity of the virtuoso. He can call up with a common 
sentence a whole universe of reverberating suggestion and 
pervasive irony. “ Nous avons changé tout cela!”—It is the 
epitome of all the cranks of the world. He can make a bad 
pun the instrument of eternal mockery. “ Veux-tu toute la 
vie offenser la grammaire?” the pedantic lady furiously asks 
ber servant, and the country wench replies in all gravity: 
‘Qui parle d’offenser grand’mére ni grand-pere?” Is not 
that the last word on the subject? To read one of his scenes 
is to watch some wonderful cook at work over a delicious 
dish—keeping it on the simmer while each savoury ingredient 
is dropped in: the oil, the olive, the salt—and then at the 
psychological moment whipping it off the fire, and setting it 
before you done toaturn. In short, Moliére’s workmanship 
is essentially classical. It is true that his construction is apt 
to be weak ; the action of his plays is too often “ huddled up,” 
as Professor Saintsbury says in his introduction to the present 
edition; but the pervading spirit of his work is none the less 
that very spirit of precision, finish, and refinement which 
informs all that is most characteristic in the art of his country- 
men. But it is the great distinction of Moliére that he is not 
only a classicist, but something else besides. The weakness 
of the classical ideal lies in its tendency towards the narrow 
and the confined,—towards a perfection which is only perfect 
because it has excluded and ignored so much. Pushed to its 
extremity, it produces a Voltaire,—the most consummate of 
artists, dancing in a vacuum on the tight-rope of his own 
wit; and its antithesis is to be found among the dramas of 
the romantic Elizabethans, whose looseness, vagueness, dis- 
order, and irregularity are redeemed by the image of large 
and tumultuous life which those very qualities have brought 
into being. The marvellous achievement of Molitre was to 
combine the polished brilliance of the classic with the 
romuntic’s sense of humanity. He is as definite, as witty, as 
complete as Voltaire himself; and yet his pages are throbbing 
with vitality; his characters stream across them in all the 
freshness and in all the variety of life; his world is the great 
world,—the world of Shakespeare and Cervantes, of Balzac 
and Scott. 

But if this combination of breadth and refinement is the 
distinctive feature of Moliére’s art, what is the distinctive 
feature of Moliére himself? What, to use Professor Saints- 
bury’s expression, is the “essence” of Molitre? In his 
introduction Professor Saintsbury discusses the question, 
and discusses it with all his usual vivacity and learning; 
everything that he says is interesting; and it is only to be 
regretted that so much of what he says should be also a 
little perverse. One cannot help being reminded of the lines 
of Céliméne :-— 

“Le sentiment d’autrui n’est jamais pour lui plaire: 

Il prend toujours en main l’opinion contraire, 

Et penserait paraitre un homme du commun 

Si l’on voyait qu’il fit de l’'avis de quelqu’un.” 
Most modern critics have laid stress on the serious side of 
Molitre’s mind ; Professor Saintsbury has taken up Uopinion 
contraire, and argues forcibly that Moliire was at heart a 
langher, and nothing more. He was “the Master of the 
Laugh.” His “essence” simply “asks everything which 
suggests itself ‘Can you help me to make men laugh?’ and 
if 80, it takes the thing, and makes it do this. With the rest 
it n'a que faire, as the French phrase goes.” Surely that is 
88 paradoxical as any of the exaggerated statements about 
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Moliére’s sole value lying in his tragic power. No one in his 
senses will doubt for a minute that Molitre was indeed “the 
Master of the Laugh.” But was he (as Professor Saintsbury 
declares) master of nothing more? Was he not also the 
Master of the Smile ? Is not that, in fact, his true “ essence” P 
Laughter is the expression of a simple emotion; but a smile 
(no less than a tear) is an intellectual thing; and Molidre’s 
greatest work is intellectual to an intense degree. The dis- 
tinction is nowhere more plainly visible than in one of the 
best known of all his comedies,—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
The latter half of that delightful piece is a cataract of rollicking 
buffoonery, which leaves one with aching sides, gasping for 
breath. Professor Saintsbury’s words exactly fit it; Molidre 
has taken the foolish tradesman playing the grand seigneur, 
and has covered him with such enormous ridicule, has plunged 
him into such preposterous predicaments, that men will laugh 
over him till the end of time. And if Moliére’s sole object 
had been to do that—to draw the greatest possible quantity 
of laughter from his subject—all that was necessary was to 
write the whole play on the same pattern and the thing was 
done. But that was not his sole object, for the earlier scenes 
present a complete contrast to the later ones; it is not their 
laughableness that makes them valuable, but their psychology. 
The Monsieur Jourdain whom we love and know, the 
Monsieur Jourdain whom Moliére has drawn for us 60 
exquisitely, so subtly, so sympathetically,—at him we can 
hardly laugh at all, at him we must perpetually smile. And 
who can doubt that a creation such as that is really a finer 
and a greater achievement than the most triumphant evocation 
of the most Olympian laughter? Professor Saintsbury, 
indeed, is forced into strange extremes by his theory, 
for he has to do his best to turn each of Molidre's 
most profound and complex character-studies into some- 
thing funny, something that will “help to make men 
laugh.” He has to make excuses for Don Juan (who is 
never even ridiculous) ; he has to shuffle aside Tartufe (who is 
nearly always horrible); he has to forget Harpagon altogether. 
“Hélas! mon pauvre argent! mon pauvre argent! mon cher 
ami! on m’a privé de toi; et, puisque tu m’es enlevé, j'ai 
perdu mon support, ma consolation, ma joie; tout est fini 
pour moi, et je n’ai plus que faire au monde.” That is 
despair; and despuir, surely, is no laughing matter. Over 
the Misanthrope Professor Saintsbury fights a gallant fight; 
but it is impossible to believe that any reader who is 
acquainted with that wonderful drama will be convinced 
by his arguments. For, indeed, there is no escaping the fact 
that in the Misanthrope at least Moliére is not only supremely 
gay and supremely brilliant, but supremely melancholy too. 
The play is a tragedy in the truest sense of the word, though 
there is no “sceptred pall” in it, no Shakespearean imagina- 
tion, no Sophoclean grandeur ; it is the tragedy of actual life. 
Its climax does not come in death, but in a lady leaving a 
room. And when that happens, when at the last, amid the 
silence of the little salon, Céliméne, without a word, turns 
round and passes out for ever from our sight,—who does not 
feel the same quality of anguish, the same poignancy of 
desolation, as that which fills us when King Oedipus goea 
forth into the darkness, or Cordelia dies ? 


THE MATTERHORN.* 
MounTAINEERS have long been familiar with the Italian 
original of Guido Rey's great monograph on the Matterhorn, 
and it was a happy thought to present it in an English version. 
For it is very nearly the best book on mountaineering ever 
written. It has only three rivals in our opinion,—Leslie 
Stephen's Playground of Europe, Whymper’s Scrambles 
among the Alps, and Mummery's Climbs in the Alps and 
Caucasus. We should put it second to the first, 
is a work of genius, but it is certainly on a level with the 
others. Signor Rey tells of the same great feats of 
climbing as Whymper and Mummery; but the Italian 
is the most imaginative writer of the three, as he is by 
far the most literary, and his work has more of the poot 
in it. Mr. Whymper impresses us deeply by his tenacity and 
courage in the face of all discouragements, Mr. Mummery by « 
certain god-like calm which makes his tale of the Grépon and 
the Col du Lion traverse read like the modest talk of one to 





which 


* The Matterhorn. By Guido Rey, Translated from the Italian by J. &. 0. 
Eaton, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [2ls, net.) 
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whom dangers and difficulties meant very little. Signor Rey, 
on the other hand, is primarily a poet. His book, as 
Edmondo de Amicis says in his preface, is “the spontaneous 
product of a great passion and of long experience.” The 
great mountain fascinates him and dominates all his thoughts. 
In an earlier age he would have had a hermit’s cell somewhere 
near the Jomein; earlier still, and he might have been the 
high priest of a wild Nature-worship. The Matterhorn is 
transfigured in his eyes till it becomes the symbol of all 
clean and pure ambition, the type of Nature in her most 
austere and pitiless mood challenging the courage of man. 
Hence his writing is in a high degree dithyrambie and 
impassioned. The national self-consciousness would perhaps 
have prevented any Northerner from writing the book; but 
that is only the Northerner’s loss. For Signor Rey never 
strikes a false note,—his passion is too serious for that. In 
words as eloquent as Mr. Ruskin’s, he writes of dawn and 
sunset on the mountains; but there is a charming simplicity 
and-a constant humour in it all. To quote the preface 
again, “the voice that tells such mighty things is ever 
modest and gentle.” But what especially attracts is that 
this is no ordinary man of letters making phrases about a hill. 
He is a climber of the first rank, and two of his own feats— 
the traverse of the Matterhorn from Zermatt to Breuil in a 
storm, and the first conquest of the Furggen Ridge—must be 
classed among the great deeds of mountaineering. 

The first part of the book is occupied with the drama of 
the struggle for supremacy in which the protagonists are 
this vast and impassive mountain and a handful of English 
climbers and Italian guides. What a tale it is to tell! 
Signor Rey begins by describing the old life of the Valtour- 
nauche, from which a way ran over the Theodul Pass to 
Zermatt. Many who passed that road wondered at the terrific 
pyramid of rock which rose to the west of the pass, but no 
one dreamed that it would be ascended by any mortal, even 
after some of the other great peaks of the Alps had fallen. 
Bit by bit we see the lines beginning to close round the old 
enemy. The first attempt seems to have been made from the 
Italian side by the two Carrels and a young theological 
student, but they got no further than the Col Tournanche. 
Then came Englishmen—Vaughan Hawkins, Professor 
Tyndall, and Whymper—and from the Italian side men like 
Quintino Sella and Giordano began to make plans of attack. 
At first it looked as if victory would fall to Tyndall; but 
after reaching what is now called the Pic Tyndall, he gave it 
up in despair and went elsewhere to climb. Presently it 
became a struggle between Whymper and Jean-Antoine 
Carrel, a guide who had fought in the Italian War of 
Liberation, and who still stands unique in the history of his 
class for his untiring and passionate devotion to a single 
enterprise. Every one knows the sequel,—how in July, 1865, 
Carrel set out on his final attempt on the Italian side, while 
Whymper with a large party went by the hitherto untried 
north-east ridge. Whymper won, but his victory cost him 
dear, for on the descent occurred the most tragic of all Alpine 
accidents. A few days later Carrel made the first ascent 
from Italy, an ascent which, so far as climbing goes, was the 
finer performance. Signor Rey, as a patriotic Italian, makes 
a hero of Carrel, who well deserved it; but he is also most 
just to the English climbers, and notably to Whymper. 
Indeed, there is a passage on that great mountaineer in which 
he is elevated to a height of romance which few men attain 
in the writings of their contemporaries. 

For the rest, Signor Rey tells us all there is to know 
about the history of the mountain, and devotes to every one 
of its many aspects a wealth of charming word-painting and 
eloquent moralising. He is assisted by some of the most 
beautiful photographs and mountain-drawings which it has 
been our privilege to see. One of the wonders of the Matter- 
horn is the amazing way in which it changes its form. It is 
difficult at first to realise that the mass of precipices heaped 
on each other as seen from Breuil is the same mountain as 
the delicate pyramid seen over the snows of the Theodul, or 
the famous “rearing horse” with its knife aréfe which you 
see from Zermatt, or the odd top-heavy obelisk of Zmutt. 
He describes with lingering affection his first view of the 
Matterhorn, and his gradual initiation into its mysteries. 
His earliest great adventure was the ascent from Zmutt, 
which was first achieved by Mummery. Through linger- 
ing too long on the way they did not reach the top till 








— 
six in the evening. It was a day in late Septem 

storm was coming on. They yl to the Taller’ anes 
in three hours in black darkness,—a record in time and a 
record in risk, as any one who knows the last part of the 
Breuil ridge will admit. But Signor Rey’s great achievement 
was the final conquest of the Furggen aréte. From the pass 
the mountain seems to leap up in three tremendous cliffs, and 
we do not wonder that it was long considered impossible, 
Mr. Mumwery tried it, as he tried all things, and found the 
last cliff unscaleable, as indeed it is. The incredibly 
dangerous traverse which he made to the Zermatt ridge in 
a shower of stones may be read in his famous book, 4 
malicious imp put the idea of an attempt into Signor Rey's 
head, and he got no peace till he had tried it. He took every 
precaution. Knowing the final cliff to be unclimbable by 
ordinary methods, he arranged for guides to go up by the 
Swiss route and lower a rope over the worst part. He waited 
till the weather was perfect, and then made the attempt. 
The ascent of that last cliff, even with the aid of a hanging 
rope, seems to be one of the most difficult things in the Alps 
He reached the top only to find a sheer cliff of about 
thirty feet between him and the upper guides, and his arms 
being weak with the long climb, he could not manage it, 
He had to return by the appalling road he had come, with 
victory almost within his grasp. A few days later he came 
back, and had himself lowered from the top over the cliff, 
thereby completing the ridge. No doubt it was scarcely an 
orthodox ascent, but we defy any one to read the tale without 
a quickening of the blood. All mountaineers will sympathise 
with Signor Rey’s modest disclaimer of all merit. ‘I felt that 
I had taken the ancient Matterhorn by surprise, and that such 
warfare as this was not honourable; that a Cato among 
mountaineers would approve the cause of the vanquished, not 
that of the victor.” And they will appreciate, too, the beauty 
of the closing chapter, when the author, sitting among his 
guides at the inn and joining in their songs, catches the true 
poetry of the contrast between the hearth and the savage out- 
world of Nature. 

Mr. Eaton’s English well renders Signor Rey’s graceful 
Italian. We would conclude with a quotation which is typical 
of the whole attitude of the author :— 

“T too shall return in my old age to the foot of the Matterhorn. 
I shall struggle up step by step, leaning on my now useless axo, 
to those dear haunts, seeking comfort in the contemplation of the 
familiar peaks. I shall enjoy the final pleasure of Alpine life, the 
cool spring that quenches thirst, the refreshing cup of warm 
milk, the colour of a little flower, a breath of the wholesome odour 
of pines wafted up by the wind from the neighbouring forest, the 
silvery sound of bells which rises in the evening from the peacefal 
pastures. On the way I shall find my old guides, once my com- 
panions in the happy days of strenuous effort, and I shall stop 
to talk with them, and to recall old memories. Seated on the 
hotel terrace in the pleasant mountain sunshine I shall look out 
down the valley, over the long basin of the Breuil, for the arrival 
of parties of climbers. Young men will appear, full of courage 
and hope. Perhaps Fasano, the faithful waiter at the Jomein, 
will point me out to them and say: ‘That gentleman over there 
was a great climber in his day; he has passed many a night 
up on the mountain here.” The young men will look at me 
incredulously, while I shall straighten my bent back, at the 
promptings of the last shreds of vanity.” 





CAPTAIN MAHAN’S REMINISCENCES.* 

In his preface to this book of reminiscences Captain Maban 
tells us how, as a boy, he used to pore over back numbers of 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine, and how his fancy was 
caught by the yarns spun by writers who called them- 
selves Flexible Grommet and Jonathan Oldjunk. Those 
pseudonyms suggest informality; and Captain Mahan goes 
on to praise the nuggets of information—the undesigned 
evidences and unaffected realism—which lie concealed in such 
papers as Grommet and Oldjunk wrote. As he says, if the 
Greeks had had a Colburn’s after the Peloponnesian War, we 
should have a more valuable clue to the reconstruction of the 
trireme, and probably could deduce with some accuracy even 
the routine, jokes, and squabbles of the officers and crews. 
Captain Mahan does not overrate the value of gossip in the 
historian’s researches; and we are particularly grateful to 
Grommet and QOldjunk because their example put into 
Captain Maban’s head the thought of writing these memoirs 
in the “ go-as-you please” manner, which we can honestly 

Pesce 





* From Sail to Steam, By Captain A. T. Mahan. London: Harper aod 
Brothers. '[10s, 6d, net.] 
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testify is a charming success. Tbe author has, indeed, “let | 
himself go,” which must have been a very pleasant change 
from his usual austerity of construction and argument, and 
the reader shares the delights of the escapade. The mixture 
of autobiography, anecdote, and essay is only less casual 
than the autobiography Mark Twain is publishing, in 
which he writes things down as they come into his head 
without any attempt at chronological or other arrange- 


ment. 

That boyish interest in old technical naval reviews was only 
a symptom of the impulses which, we venture to think, were 
bound to take Mahan into the Navy. He himself modestly 
suggests that his true line lay elsewhere :— 


“My entrance into the navy was greatly against my father’s 
wish. Ido not remember all his arguments, but he told me he 
thought me much less fit for a military than for a civil profession, 
having watched me carefully. I think myself now that he was 
right ; for, though I have no cause to complain of unsuccess, I 
believe I should have done better elsewhere. While thus more 
than dissenting from my choice, he held that a child should not 
be peremptorily thwarted in his scheme of life. Consequently, 
while he would not actively help me in the doubtful undertaking 
of obtaining an appointment, which depended then as now upon 
the representative from the congressional district, he gave 
me the means to go to Washington, and also two or three 
letters to personal friends; among them Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, and James Watson Webb, a prominent 
character in New York journalism and in politics, both state | 
and national.” 

At all events we are very glad that Captain Mahan did make 

a mistake, if mistake it was, for without the special bias | 
which his naval life gave to his curious and analytic mind | 
the world certainly would not have had The Influence of Sea- | 


Power upon History. Of course we may allow that the | 


reflective habit of Captain Maban’s mind may easily have | 
crowded out some of those other qualities which are in- | 


valuable in the sailor for their particular purposes, and yet | 


are not common companions with philosophical interests. | 





Marryat said that he had seldom known an officer who prided 
himself on his “practical” knowledge who was a good | 
navigator. Such men “Jower the respect due to them by | 


assuming the Jack Tar.” That comment was a boomerang, 


approve of the principle of protecting the community against 
the individual. If they do—and who does not ?—they will 
find that undue kindness to the individual is in the long run 
cruelty to the majority, because it relaxes the protection pro- 
vided for them. The extraordinary ease with which sympathy 
is worked up for the recipient of every severe sentence is a 
clear proof that the public are not accustomed to put to 
themselves this very elementary question. If leniency is 
not a practice in American Courts-Martial, it used to be so, at 
all events in naval examinations :— 

“Talking of examinations, a comical incident came under my 
notice immediately after the War of Secession, when there were 
still employed a large number of those volunteer officers who had 
honorably and usefully filled up the depleted ranks of the regular 
service—an accession of strength imperatively needed. There 
were among them, naturally, ineificients as well as.efficients. One 


had applied for promotion, and a board of three, among them 


myself, was assembled to examine. Several commonplace ques- 
tions in seamanship were put to him, of which I now remember 


| only that he had no conception of the difference betwoen a ship 


moored, and one lying at single anchor—a subject as pertinent 
to-day as a hundred years ago. After failing to explain this, ho 
expressed his wish not to go further; whereupon one of the 
board asked why, if ignorant of these simple matters, he had 
applied for examination. His answer was, ‘I did not apply for 
examination, I applied for promotion,’ Even in this case, when 
the applicant had left the room, the president of the board, then 


| & somewhat notorious survival of the unfittest, long since departed 


this life, asked whether we refused to pass him. The third 
member, himself a volunteer officer, and myself, said we did. 
* Well,’ he rejoined, ‘ you know this man may get a chance at you 
ema day.’ This prudent consideration, however, did not save 
im. 

For the greater part of the Civil War Captain Mahan served 
in the ‘ Pocahontas,’ making the blockade of the Confederate 
coasts. Blockade-running is as exciting as one could wish, 
no doubt, but blockading is desperately tedious work. The 
largest reservoir of anecdotes runs dry, and Captain Mahan 
speaks of two notorious tellers of stories who were pitted 


| against one another for an evening's amusement, and one was 


at last reduced “to recounting that Mary had a little 
lamb.” 
We advise the reader who loves to be told how distinguished 


for Captain Mahan tells us how a distinguished British | men came to do what brought them distinction to turn to 
Admiral spoke of Marryat, whom he had known personally, | Captain Maban's account of his beginnings as an historian. 
as “an excellent seaman, but not much of an officer.” On | He began late in life, but his tardy preparation was never- 





the same subject we must quote a story which Captain Mahan 
| 


tells of the time when he was a Midshipman :— | 


“TI recall the fine scorn with which one of our professors, 
Chauvenet, a man of great and acknowledged ability, practical 
and other, used to speak of ‘practical men.’ ‘ Now, young gentle- 
men, in adjusting your theodolites in the field, remember not to 
bear too hard on the screws. Don’t put them down with main 
force, as though the one object was never to unscrew them, If 
you do, you indent the plate, and it will soon be quite impossible 
to level the instrument properly. That,’ he would continue, ‘is 
the way with your practical men. There, for instance, is 
Mr. ” naming an assistant in another department, known to | 
the midshipmen as Bull-pup, who I suppose had been a practical | 
surveyor; ‘that is what he does.’ I presume the denunciation 
was due to B. P. having at one time borrowed an instrument from 
the department, and returned it thus maltreated. But ‘ practical,’ | 
80 misapplied—action without thought—was Chauvenet’s red 


Finally, to confute Captain Mahan’s suggestion that he | 
might have done better outside the Navy, we will only quote 

two sentences in which he writes of the old days of sails and | 
spars :— 





“The exercises of sails and spars, under the varying exigencies 
of service, bewildering as they may have seemed to the uninitiated, 
to the appreciative possessed fascination, and were their own 
sufficient reward for the care lavished upon them. In their mute 
yet exact response was some compensation for external neglect ; 
they were, so to say, the testimony of a good conscience; the | 
assurance of professional merit, and of work well done, if scantily 
recognized.” 


There speaks the true sailor—“a sailor of the world,” as 
Goldsmith might have said—and the services he has done us 
all as naval historian transcend all questions of the propriety 
of his employment in his own country. 


Captain Mahan defends Courts-Martial against a general 
charge of severity. We cannot say what may be the truth 
about the Courts at any special period of American history, 
but we cordially agree with all that he says in principle. Inno 
country that we know of is the tendency to-day towards cruel 





penalties. In considering naval penal codes, as in all like 
cases, the public must make up their minds whether they 


theless resolute, thorough, and courageous. We note from 
his discussion of his literary style that he judges himself by 
the severest standards. There is no rule of literary purists 
which he has not tried to put into effect. Some of the rules 
which he observes, on the other hand, are not those of purists, 


| and would, we think, have been better left alone. Generally 


we should not trouble to challenge sentences which are clear 


|enough in sense, but Captain Mahan tells us that he is so 


profoundly concerned about the technical rightness of his 
English that he will perhaps be surprised to learn that 
some of his sentences disregard well-known rules. Take, for 
example, a sentence to which we have already referred :— 


“Oddly enough, lunching once with an old and distinguished 
British admiral, who had been a midshipman while Marryat 


| still lived, he told me that he remembered him well; his repu- 


tation, he added, was that of ‘an excellent seaman, but not 
much of an officer,’ an expressive phrase, current in our own 
service, and which doubtless has its equivalent in all maritime 
languages.” 

Here the participle is most loosely related, and the relative in 
the last line has the common superfluous “ and,”—superfluous 
because the other relative, though it is implied, does not exist. 
We must leave this most entertaining book with one more 
quotation :— 

“ Perhaps it is only a subtle form of egotism, but as a condition 
of my life experience I could wish to convey to others an apprecia- 
tion of my profound ignorance of both classes of history when I 
began, being then forty-five; not that I mean to imply that now, 
or at any time since, I have deluded myself with the imagination 
that I have become an historian after the high modern pattern. 
I tackled my job much as I presume an immigrant begins a 
clearing in the wilderness, not troubling greatly which tree he 
takes first. I laid my hands on whatever came along, reading 
with the profound attention of one who is looking for something ; 
and the something was kind enough to acknowledge my devotion 
by shining forth in unexpected ways and places. Auy line of 
investigation, however unsystematic in method, branches out in 
many directions, suggests continually new sources of information, 
to one interested in his work; and I have felt constantly the 
force of Johnson’s dictum as to the superior profit from time 
spent in reading what is congenial over tho drudgery of con- 
strained application.” 
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NOVELS. 


ALL MOONSHINE.* 

Ir bas been said that anonymous journalism is the grave of 
literary ambition. If this is the rule, at any rate Mr. Richard 
Whiteing furnishes us with a very agreeable exception to 
prove it, a long, varied, and honourable connexion with news- 
papers having completely failed to impair the quality of his 
work or the freshness of his outlook. No doubt it might be 
urged that had he been earlier emancipated from the fetters 
of Fleet Street our indebtedness to his pen would have been 
proportionately greater. Still, his long apprenticeship has 
not been without its advantages. For one who essays the 
rdéle of a social satirist nowadays an inside knowledge of 
modern journalism is a valuable, indeed almost an indis- 
pensable, part of his equipment. Mr. Whiteing, we may note, 
ia very far from taking a rose-coloured view of the system. 
The opening sentences of his new romance take the form of 
an indictment for which, unfortunately, there is only too 
ample a justification :— 

“T had run down to Ventnor to wait for a great naval review at 
Spithead, and the London papers had pursued me to that delight- 
ful place and served me a pretty dish of horrors with my morning 
tea. They were trifling with the too constant reader, according 
to their wont in the silly season, first spreading an alarm to 
work off one edition, then allaying the fears of their own 
creation to work off another. Yesterday they announced a 
partial subsidence of Primrose Hill, which threatened an earth- 
quake in the north-western district. To-day they discovered 
the cause in a mere assemblage of fat men holding the annual 
congress of their order on that commanding eminence. Earth- 
quakes and burnings here, crimes there, battle, murder, and 
sudden death all over the planet it seemed. It was but half the 
fault of the planet. When will smart editorial persons with an 
eye to the main chance give us more about the fine things of life 
—the good as well as the stupid and the bad, and in a fairer 
show. I really think there would be ha’pence init. Lowly merit 
and hidden beauty of the sterner sort discovered by our special 
commissioner, and made to tell its tale. It would be a welcome 
change from a too oppressive eternity of bounder and hooligan.” 
The alternative proposed is beyond question an immense im- 
provement on the existing practice, but it is not free from 
defects. Virtue is its own reward. Directly it gets into the 
habit of looking for journalistic recognition it becomes self- 
conscious, to say nothing of the fact that the quest of noble 
deeds for “copy ” would inevitably tend to exaggeration. We 
have dwelt on this passage because it illustrates the defects of 
Mr. Whiteing’s quality,—a generous but somewhat uncritical 
humanitarianism. He is too much of a visionary to be a 
really effective satirist, too tender-hearted to wield the lash 
mercilessly, and it is characteristic of his method that he 
should have cast his new romance in so fantastic a form as to 
prevent it from appealing effectively to those who are most in 
need of conversion. The average man cannot be expected to be 
deeply moved by a narrative in which the rdles are all sus- 
tained by astral bodies. It may be retorted that some of the 
most powerful political pamphlets ever written—those of 
Swift—were cast in the form of “impossible stories.’ But 
Swift’s method has been correctly defined as the logical conduct 
of an absurd proposition. The premisses of Gulliver's Travels 
had no foundation in fact, but the conclusions deduced were 
irresistible. On the other hand, by the initial choice of the 
dream formula, Mr. Whiteing rules out logic and causation, 
and the more successful he is in reproducing the dream 
atmosphere, with its inconsequence and lack of circum- 
stantiality, the more he impairs the driving-power of his 
advocacy. With these reservations, we have little but praise 
for the delicate and poetical fantasy in which Myr. Whiteing 
seeks to meet the arguments of those who hold that over- 
population is an imminent danger. The narrator has gone 
down to the Isle of Wight to witness a great naval review, 
and as the result of some exhaustive but perplexing inquiries, 
he dreams a wonderful dream, in which the astral bodies of 
the entire population of the world are found congregated on 
that island, which, as he had learned from some ingenious 
statistician, would provide them with standing-room and a 
little over. The marshalling of this tremendous host brings 
out some of the peculiar qualities of civilisation in striking 
relief—notably the enormous proportion of fighting-men 
amongst the most enlightened nations—but the human note 
is chiefly struck in the relations between the narrator and a 
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* All Moonshine, By Richard Whiteing. London: Hurst and Blackett. 








small family party from Pitcairn Island: an old man and his 
son and daughter. Nykie, the daughter and heroine of the 
fantasy, is a strange mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, 
and her conversations with the narrator and their astral 
flights over the face of the world furnish Mr. Whiteing with 
a congenial medium for expressing his gentle philosophy 
of the universal brotherhood of mankind. The main lesson 
of the story is that, so far from the world being over. 
populated, there is infinite untenanted space available if only 
international jealousies could be abated and the anomalies of 
ownership removed by a more equal distribution of land, 
Also that this “gruesome fallacy of an over-peopled earth” 
involves as its logical corollary the reduction of maternity to 
one of the lost arts. Mr. Whiteing invests his theme with 
his familiar distinction of style, and enriches it with the 
treasures of a poetic imagination. But, as we have already 
hinted, the artistic excellence of his romance is achieved by 
a sacrifice of precisely those qualities which are required to 
bring home his warnings to the average intellect. 





St. Jude’s. By “Ian Maclaren.” (R.T.S. 6s.)—Here we 
have a number of sketches or studies illustrating the spiritual 
life of a Free Church congregation. They are all good, as one 
might expect them to be from the pen to which we owe them. 
Two seem to us of special excellence. The reserved, taciturn 
man in the “ Faithful Servant,” leading what appears to be an 
almost mechanical life, is found after his death to have been a 
devoted worker of good works, His funeral is thronged by those 
whom he has helped in secret. We are reminded of the story of 
one who was the absolute opposite of “Ian Maclaren’s” hero,— 
Oliver Goldsmith, the staircase of whose chambers was crowded 
after his death by the men and women, many of them disreputable 
creatures, who had been the objects of his sometimes thoughtless 
benevolence. “ Euodias and Syntyche” is the story of a quarrel 
and a reconciliation. It does not admit of being epitomised. It 
must suffice to say that it is admirable. 

Ferriby. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
This is the story of an old family which has gone down in the 
world while keeping its ancestral house, Ferriby Grange. The 
personages of the drama are some of them rather brutally 
drawn, and the whole story is somewhat of the type first 
introduced to the world by Emily Bronté. Unfortunately, Mrs, 
Campbeil’s powers of execution are not on a par with her con- 
ception of the novel. There is, however, a certain amount of 
latent power in the story, which appears, by the title-page, to be 
a first work. If the author will cultivate lucidity of thought and 
style her books in future may become really worth reading. 


Reapasts Novers.—Judy and the Philosophers. By Tom 
Gallon. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A sufficiently good story, 
with a very strong Dickens flavour about it. We are reminded 
especially of Scrooge. A Shepherd of Kensington. By Margaret 
Baillie-Saunders. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A story of the 
Church and the world written in a style which can be very 
incisive, as when a ladies’ club has to be described.——The 
Scoundrel. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 6s.)— 
This tale is entitled a “romance”; an adverse critic might call 
it an “extravagance.” Anyhow, it is not dull.—-A Hole in the 
Coat. By Charles Eddy. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—The story of a 
lady operator on the Stock Exchange, told by her secretary, who, 
like Mr. Pickwick, begins as a fool and ends as a wise man. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 
scoskildiiee 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

English politics are represented in the Edinburgh by “A Last 
Word on the Peclites.” The interest is, of course, primarily 
historical, but touches closely on present-day questions now that 
the principle which was the raison d'étre of the Peelite Party bas 
been attacked by the revival of Protection. The article is, in the 
main, an able defence of Sir James Graham. His own predictiou 
that he would be remembered as the “ man who opened letters” 
has been curiously fulfilled, but he deserved far better things.—— 
Irish affairs are discussed in “Hibernia Impacata.” After a brief 
survey of recent Irish history, the writer describes the position. 
“The Government,” as he puts it, “has found itself obliged to 
govern.” The most pressing of the problems which it has to 
solve is that of the grazing farms. Mr. Ginnell and his fellows are 
promoting a reaction which would bring the country back to the 
perilous condition of the carly “ forties,” and would stop the inflow 
of money which comes from the sale of meat and butter. Will Mr. 
Birrell be wise enough to be firm, and to steel his heart against 
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gecusations of being a betrayer and a coercionist >——“ Signs of 
the Times in India” is the most important, as it is the longest 
article in the number. The writer sets forth; with much force and 
evidently out of a full knowledge, the defects of British adminis- 
tration. To these defects some of the disturbing elements are due. 
Others are connected with them, but only as inseparable accidents. 
If you have & University you are bound to create a class of men 
who compete unsuccessfully for its degrees. Here the man who 
is plucked does not become a rebel. In India he goes to swell the 
ranks of the seditious. When we consider what is to be done it 
js not irrelevant to observe that the ruling powers of the native 
States use much more drastic methods than our traditions favour. 
Meanwhile the statesmanlike policy of Mr. Morley commands, we 
are glad to see, the approval of this very well-informed writer. 
—wWorld politics are dealt with in “The Baghdad Railway.” 
England, France, and Germany are to sink their differences and 
promote “ European ” ends. Germany by means of the Baghdad 
Railway is to carry on in Western Asia work similar to that which 
England is doing in Egypt and France in North-Western Africa. 
May it be so! But why should Britain be regarded as acting 
unfairly to Germany if she does not consent to assist her great 
neighbour in the work? No one here dreams of forbidding 
Germany to make the railway. All that we and those who agree 
with us desire to point out is that Britain will be wise to 
leave the matter alone. It is surely not our business to 
facilitate the building of a railway which, had it been built a 
year and a half ago, might have given Turkey the power of 
immensely developing her military strength against Egypt.—— 
In “Henry VIII. and the English Reformation ” there is an able 
exposition of the aims and policy which brought about, or 
rather assisted other and deeper influences to bring about, the 
great religious change of the sixteenth century. A cognate 
subject is treated in “Rome and the Repression of Thought.” 
Pius X. has just issued what may be described as a supplement 
to the “Index Expurgatorius.” It will be interesting to see 
the results on Protestant obscurantists and Romanising 
modernists in our own Church.—-—The other articles are “ Sir 
George Clarke and Fortification”; “La Campagne Maritime de 
1805,” with an account of Trafalgar from the French point of 
view; “An Interpreter of Japan,” founded on the Life and 
writings of Lafcadio Hearn; and “ Palermo.” 





The first article in the Quarterly, naturally suggested by the 
recent biographies of Lord Herbert of Lea and Sir James Graham, 
is on “ The Peelites.’ It is far too partisan for our taste. The 
author asks—Why did not the Peelites join Lord Derby in 1852? 
“If the Peelites were really afraid that Derby in office meant a 
return to Protection, they must have been equally afraid that the 
country was in favour of it.” Might they not have thought that 
their joining a crypto-Protectionist might have turned the scale 
in favour of that cause? The writer thinks that “ there is hardly 
an instance on record of a group of equally able men committing 
such grievous errors in so short a space of time, or making such a 
total shipwreck of their own principles.” As to the “ group of 
equally able men ” we affirm nothing; but for “ grievous error” and 
“shipwreck of principles” the action which practically created 
the Peelite Party—the coalition of Lord George Bentinck and his 
Protectionist followers with the Opposition to turn out Peel— 
is easily first. A strong sidelight is thrown on the Indian 
question by a particularly well-informed article on + Burma. 
Our administration is not a quarter of a century old, 
and already a most marvellous change has been made 
from the chaotic condition of things under King Theebaw. 
The revenue accounts show a surplus of £2,670,000 on 
a total income of £7,200,000. It is as if our Budget showed a 
surplus of more than fifty millions. But a curious result of the 
prosperity has followed. In old times no one cared to be rich 
because there was every chance of his having his head cut off. 
Now, when life and property are safe, the Burmese care for 
nothing else——Thero is an article on “Queen Victoria’s 
Letters.” Here it must be enough to note the writer’s warm 
eulogy of Lord Melbourne. How different from what Tories said 
and wrote in 1838! —-There is a forcible article on “The Water 
Supply of the United Kingdom,” in which facts of the most 
serious import are ably marshalled. The waste, and the coen- 
sequent prospect of scarcity, loudly call for consideration. In 
Kent alone five streams have wholly disappeared, and most of 
those that remain have been seriously diminished.——There is 
an excellent paper on “Oliver Goldsmith.” Every one admires 
his verse—the constant tradition of literature forbids any other 
attitude—but his powers as a critic and as an historian are not 
recognised. Samuel Johnson, who did him such justice in his 
noble epitaph, somehow contrived to depreciate him by his talk. 
We can but mention a very striking article on “The Religion of 
China,” the first of a projected series on “The Religions of the 











Far East.”"——The other contents are “Florentine Athens,” 
“Mysticism in the English Poets,”:“The Gardens of Italy,” 
“The Gentle Craft,” and “M. Sorel’s ‘Europe and the French 
Revolution.’ ” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Hibbert Journal. Edited by L. P. Jacks, M.A., and G. Dawes 
Hicks, Litt.D. Vol. V., 1906-1907. (Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—As time goes on the action of the Hibbert Trustees in 
establishing this periodical is more and more amply justified. It 
supplies a meeting-ground for divers -schools of theological 
thought. The reader who follows it with attention keeps 
himself abreast of the movements of the day,—with what 
Roman theologians, modernists and anti-modernists, Anglicans 
of the two similar schools, and the representatives of various 
independent communions are thinking. To examine the con- 
tents of this stout volume—its pages number nearly a thousand 
—in detail is manifestly impossible. We can but indicate 
a few of the subjects dealt with.. “Christian Union” is 
treated by Sir Oliver Lodge and the Rev. D. Macfadyen, 
and it is instructive to see the diversity of the points of 
view. Sir Oliver would greatly widen the borders of thie 
national Church. Mr. Macfadyen pleads for organisation of the 
“Free Churches.” Would the Congregationalists ever consent to 
anything like Wesleyan discipline? Would they allow that 
a minister should have to answer to any authority other than 
that of his own congregation? The movement of theological 
thought abroad is dealt with in more than one paper, the most 
important contribution being that by M. Paul Sabatier, “La 
Crise Religieuse en France et en Italie.” There are discussions on 
the “ New Theology.” We should wish specially to direct atten- 
tion to Professor Henry Jones on “Divine Immanence,” and 
Professor A. C. McGiffert on “Divine Immanence and the 
Christian Purpose.” The Rev. Frederick Palmer has a notable 
paper on “ The Christ of the Fourth Gospel.” Hereis a suggestive 
remark, “The Johannine likeness of Christ is not a photograph 
of Jesus, but a portrait,” and a portrait is, as we know, often truer 
to the man than the photograph, the more so the more full of 
meaning the countenance and the greater the insight of the 
artist. Of other papers we would mention two, Dr. Reginald 
Ryle’s examination of the “Neurotic” or “Faith Healing” 
theory of the Gospel miracles—the Mark narrative being 
examined in detail—and “The Messianic Idea in Virgil,” by 
Professor R, 8S. Conway. The child whose birth the poet cele- 
brates by anticipation was, thinks Professor Conway, the off- 
spring of Augustus and his first wife Scribonia. How melancholy 
the contrast between the real and the ideal! The child was a 
daughter, and that daughter was Julia. 


The Autobiography of Elizabeth M. Sewell. Edited by her 
Niece, Eleanor L. Sewell. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)— 
Elizabeth Sewell was the youngest sister of William Sewell, whom 
Oxford men of sixty years ago who may still survive, rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto, will remember. ‘To a somewhat younger genera- 
tion of Radleians his name will be familiar, for he ruled over that 
school in early days. Probably, however, more people will 
remember the author of “Amy Herbert,” a tale which in its day 
“ran a good second ” to the popularity of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” 
and Miss Yonge’s most successful tales. Here we have the 
story of her life, told in a somewhat fragmentary manner, for she 
did not carry out in its entirety her purpose of an autobiography. 
What she wrote has had to be made up out of her journal. On 
the whole, however, the picture is sufficiently complete. Miss 
Sewell’s literary life did not begin very early, as far at least as an 
appeal to the public taste was concerned. She wrote, indeed, at 
a very early age, and her first efforts, as is often the case, were 
more ambitious than her later. Her flourishing period was 
not very long. In middle age she took up the occupation of 
teaching. During the last decade of her life—she lived to 
ninety-one—she had passed almost entirely out of the remem- 
brance of all but her own circle. There are some writers to whom 
this would have been a great trial. It seems not to have troubled 
Miss Sewell. She owns to having felt, at least in early days, a 
love of praise; it is scarcely likely that she ever lost it. But she 
seems to have been singularly free from ambition and self- 
seeking. She wrote her books because she felt that she had 
something to say, and because there were causes which she 
wished to promote. As to the details of her literary career she 
is very reticent. One would like to know how many copies of 
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“Amy Herbert”—to mention her most popular book—were sold. 
About this work, indeed, more information than usual is given, 


LS 


in 1882, 2, 4,5; in 1907, 4, 30, 31, with 1, 6, 4° women, 
Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos began with 3 men and 


for we learn that probably twenty thousand were circulated in | 3 women (just equalling the number of examiners) ; in 1997 
America. But as these brought nothing to the author, this | 27 were examined. The Theological Tripos has been nearly 
piece of statistics scarcely counts. One conscientious publishing stationary, 26 against 22. The Classical Tripos numbered.-in 1882 
house in the States “improved” the book by “expurging the | 77 men and 14 women; in 1907, 115 men and 16-women. Qn 

part on baptism,” but their conscience did not go so far as | other hand, the Mathematical Tripos had in 1882 27 Wranglers, 


payment. 


30 Senior Optimes, and 32 Junior Optimes, with 3 women ; in 1907 
the numbers were 31, 19, and 14, with 10 women. Mathemgtigs 


The Poets on Christmas. Selected and Edited by William are clearly on the decline. 


Knight. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—Dr. Knight begins his collection 


with Milton’s great Christmas poem, “It was the winter wild,” Pitman’s Where to Look. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons._ 1s. net.) 
and a nobler beginning could hardly be. He does not bind himself —The object of this,” we read in the preface, “is to provide an 
to a chronological order, for Milton is followed by Prudentius, as | index to the more familiar annual books of reference and a few 


Englished by Edward Caswall, “Bethlehem of noblest cities,” 


specified standard works.” First comes a list.of such books, 


and by John Mason Neale, “O that birth, forever blessed!” and | the “Aberdeen University Calendar” leading, followed by twenty 
some ninety other names, of whom all but seven or eight aro of | and more Annual Reports. “B” is headed by “The Banker’s 


British or American authors. Dr. Knight does not pretend to 
give the selected pieces exactly as they were written. He has 
followed Lord Selborne, than whom there could scarcely be a 
higher authority, in adapting them when adaptation has seemed 
necessary or expedient. The truth is that much nonsense is talked 
on this subject. We hear loud complaints about the liberties 
taken by the collectors of hymns with the language of the 
original, yet what an outcry there was when the genuine reading 
“welkin” was brought back in “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 


Altogether, this is an exeellent little book. 


In the Ozford English Bohusire, Edited by Dr. James A. H. 


Murray (Clarendon Press), we have the concluding part of “N” 
(“ Niche—Nywe”), by W. A. Craigie, M.A. (5s.) The entries 
amount to four thousand three hundred and twenty-three. The 
words under “N” are mostly English or Latin. The Greek 
nonconformist,” 
“nonjuror,” are noted as of special interest. And there is 


element is, as usual, scientific. ‘“ Nisi prius, 


“novel.” How curious the evolution of the meanings of this 


word. First we have it equalling new things (1460), then news 
(1475), then tales as in the “Decameron” (1566), then the long | 
story, as opposed to romance. But the earliest of all is the | 
Latin novellae, the new decrees in Roman Law, added to the 


Codex. 


Lessons in Practical Hygiene. By Alice Ravenhill. (E. J. 
Arnold and Sons, Leeds and Glasgow. 65s. net.)—Miss Ravenhill, 
who can draw on a very large experience in dealing with her 
subject, uses an eminently practical method. She begins with 
lessons on life, air, and water. The fourth on life, “ Conditions 
by which Life is Affected,” is in two sections, “The Influence of 
Nutrition” and “The Influence of Environment.” The second 
of these is illustrated by a very simple experiment. Sow mustard 
and cress on pieces of flannel, very thickly on one, sparsely on the 
other. Examine after a fortnight specimens from each, and 
record results of overcrowding. The properties and qualities of 
air are then investigated and illustrated by experiment. Here is 
one on air pollution. Pour clear lime-water into a tumbler, shake 
it well, and note result. Then breathe repeatedly into the tumbler 
through a glass tube, and observe results. Then we have water. 
Here, taking again the section which concerns pollution, we have 
experiments to prove the uselessness, and even mischief, of the 


common filter. They show that substances larger than the pores | 
of the paper will not pass through, and that though the smaller | 


suspended matters may be separated, the dissolved are not. Many 
people doubtless suffer from an unjustified faith in the filter. 
Part II. is concerned with the human body, its systems, 
nervous, circulatory, &c.; constituents; digestive process; organs 
of excretion; the skin, eye, ear, and throat. Taking the eye, we 
find tests of sight-power, and a test for astigmatism. Part III. is 
given to “ Food,” a division, as might be supposed, of great and 
varied interest. The term “caloric” is used to measure the value 
of food. A shilling’s-worth of “refined cotton-seed oil” gives 
16,750, fine flour 15,636, oatmeal 10,984, margarine 8,625, 
butter 2,884, apples 1,529. A man in the prime of life, working 
hard, wants 3,000 (4} oz. of proteids, 2} oz. of fat, and 1 lb. of 
carbohydrates). The hard-worked German gets 3,370, the English 
3,750, the American 4,060. Part IV. has to do with “ Personal 
Hygiene,” Part V. with “The Dwelling.” 


The Cambridge Calendar, 1907-1908. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net.)—As this is the last Calendar which will 
give the name of a Senior Wrangler, it will be interesting to record 
a few of the changes which time has brought about in the Triposes. 
The year 1882 shall be our starting-point, for it witnessed a new 
departure in the Law Tripos. The first Tripos, then, showed 
2 First, 9 Second, 27 Third; that of 1907, 4, 18, 32. History 
exhibits a much more remarkable advance. The numbers were 


Almanac.” This list occupies thirteen pages. Then comes an 
index of subjects, with the book in which information may be 
found. If you want to know about “ Illiterate Voters,” look in 
the “ Constitutional Year Book”; about the Loetzberg Tunnel, iy 
“ Hazell’s Annual”; about Mormons, in “ Whitaker's Almanac,” 








[*,* Errata.—The publisher of the new edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s works was wrongly given last week. They are 
issued by Mr. John Grant, of Edinburgh.—tThe author of 4 
Cotswold Village, mentioned in our notice of The Diary of Master 
William Silence in last week’s issue, was inadvertently given as 
J. A. Page instead of J. A. Gibbs. ] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a _ 


Abbott (D. P.), Behind the Scenes with the Mediums, cr Svo ...... (K. Paul) 78 
Abel's Laboratory Handbook of Bacteriology, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5” 
Ackermann (A. S. E.), Popular Fallacies, cr 8V0 .....6. cesses ceeeesvees (Cassell) 60 
Adkin (B. W.), Copyhold, and other Land Tenures of England, 8vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) 100 
Albanesi (Mme.), Love in a Mist, er 8vo . ..-(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Askew (A. and C.), The Plaius ot Silence, 0° ecesnaiiesca adit te (Cassel!) 60 
| Austin (A.), The Garden that I Love, Second Series, 8vo...(Macmillan) net 50 
Bailey (H. C.), Raoul, Gentlemau of Fortune, cr 8vo ............(Hutchinson) 60 
Barber (E. A.), Artificial Soft Paste Porcelain (Hodder & Stoughton) net 40 
Bearne (Mrs.), A Sister of Marie Antoinette, 8Vvo .................. (Unwin) net 106 
Beer (G. L.), British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, 8vo....... (Macmillan) net 6 
Blouet (H.), Butterworth’s Commercial French Handbook, cr 8vo 

(Butterworth) net 26 











Braine (S. E.), The Lost Murillo, cr 8vo... Le FF 
Brown (B. M.), Sabiua, cr 8vo ...... ec ccecesccscecsccesesccess(DEane) 3/6 
Brown (Dr. John), Letters, edited by his Son, ,8¥0 canguevese-sccenita (Black) net 10% 


Browne (Mrs. I.), Told Round the Nursery Fire, cr 8vo....... (Washbourne) 26 
Bunge (G. von), Text-Book of Organic Chemistry for Medical Students, 8vo 


(Longmaus) net 6/0 
Burkett (C. W.), Soile, CF BVO ......000000002 sorcvcc careveescee guienecesmnnenenel (K. Paul) 66 
Buxton (E. M. W.), A Book of Noble Women, cr 8vo 





(Methuen) 36 











Calvert (A. F.), Granada and the Alhambra, cr 8vo aiil ‘Yhane) net 36 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. I....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 90 
Carus (P.), The My Mere 8 Martyrdom, cr 8vo. pnenapescoonnnantl (K. Paul) vet 2 
Castle (A. and E.), My erry Rockhurst, cr 8V0..........000 (Smith & Elder) 60 
Cuttelle (W. R.), The Pearl: its Story, cr 8V0 ..,....c00s00000 (Lippincott) net 76 
Chappell (J.). Nature Tales from Many Lands, cr 8vo.............(W. Collins) 5/0 
Chittenden (F. H.), Insects Injurious to Vegetables, cr Svo ....... (K. Paul) 7/6 
Clarke (T. E. 8. I oan Foxcroft (H. C.), Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bisbop of 








Salisbury, ro. ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Craddock (C. E. . ‘The Windfall, cr 870.....06.0...0000-0eeees (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Craig (N. B.), Recollections of an Ill-Fated Expedition to the Headwaters 





of the Madeira Us Ti nncnct-aetaisitiptnhten eiiiisdnitinduentaneted (Lippincott) net 18/0 
Croker (B, M.), The Company's Servant, cr 8vo .......... (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Cule (W. BE}, The Prince of Zell, cr 8vo... AJ. F. Shaw) 60 
Darton (F. 


H.), The Merry Tales of the Wise ‘Men ‘of “Gotham, 4to 
(Gardner & Darton) 36 
Bae Cha, Fd, TERRA, BID crencecvscnccnccsccccnsconcececcntese coonens (Batsford) net 76 
| Diehi (A. M.), The Garden of Eden, cr 8V0 .............00000000 (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Douglas (Lord A.), The Pongo Papers and the Duke of Berwick, cr 8vo 
(Greening) net 26 
w...(K. Paul) 60 


Duchesne (L.), The Churches Separated from pom, 6 wie 
| Dudeney (Mrs. H.), The Orchard ‘hief, cr 8vo ...... 






Duncan (F. M.), Denizens of the Deep, cr _ eoceee Cassell) 5,0 
| Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845, 2 vols. 8VO_ .........0+0+ ..(Constable) net 316 
| English Prose Miscellany | RReREerSeEEER (Methuen) 60 


Eve (G. W ), Heraldry as Art, cr 8V0_ ........66 0.00000 pit * (Batsford) net 12/6 
Father and Son, 8vo ; ene net 86 








| Fiunemore (E. P.), A Brummagem Button, cr 8v0 .........c.ses.000...(Nutt) 60 
| Fowell (O.), Patricia’s Promotion, cr 8V0_ ..........0.sesce0sseeeees ‘(Gall & Inglis) 26 
Franklin ‘-t 8.) and Esty (W.), The Elements of Electrical Engineering, 

E  Miiiar MaTnIS -netica cecatediaibelaties nnn canes tieanchehaiinamabininined talebiekdaien (Macmillan) - 150 
| Freeman OF oe W.), The Fair Lavinia, and Others, cr 8vo .........(Harper) 6/0 
Futrelle (J.), The Thinking Machine, cr 8vo... (Chapman & i) 60 
Gallwey (R. P.), The Mystery of Maria Stella, Lady ‘Newborough, 8vo . 

(E. rnold) net 7/6 
Gilbert (W.), The Magic Mirror, roy 8vo... ..(Maclaren) net 60 
Gould (F. C.), Wild Nature in Pictures, Rhymes, ‘and Reasons..:......(Lane) 5/0 
Green (E. E.), In Quest of a Wife, and other Stories, cr 8vo.. AJ. 'F Shaw) 60 
| Green (E. E.), Miss Lorimer, Cr 80 ..........0000ccccsce sevcccecseeees (A. Melrose) 5” 
| Hall (G.8.), Youth: its Education, Ac. CF BVO ...0005 c000008 (8s. ‘Appleton) net +4 
Harbottle (T. B.), Dictionary of Quotatious: Spanish, 8vo (S n) 7/6 
Helleu (P.), A Gallery of Portraits, folio ..............sceeeeese0 (E. Arnold) net 25,0 
Henderson (M. 8.), George Meredith, Novelist, Poet, Reformer (Methuen) 60 
Holland (C.) ), Old aud New Japan, aa ce (Dent) net % 0 
Holt (A.), How to Dance the Revived Ancient Dances, cr 8vo (H. Cox) net 
Home (B. J.), Old Houses in Edinburgh, folio... .............s000 eee0e0 (Hay) net 25.0 
Howells (W. D.), Between the Dark and the Daylight, cr 8vo ...... (Harper) 6/0 
Huetfer (F. M.), The Spirit of the People, 4to ............. (Alston Rivers) net 50 
Huish (M..B.), ‘Che American Pilgrims’ Way in England (Fine Art Soc.) net 200 
Hussey (E.), That Little ——? Cr 8v0  ....cccoccccesceecoscssses sonvees (Longmans) 60 


Hutchinson (W. M. L.), The | Golden Porch, cr 8V0 ......... 0000000 
Hutton (E.), Florence and the Cities of Northern Tuscany, cr '8v0 eg 60 
Janssen (J.), ao, of the German People at the Close of t 

Ages, 8 op’ 18 eet cerita Ga est (K. Paul) 250 
Jordan (D. 8.) & Kellogg (V. L. i) Evolution & Animal Life (S. Appleton) net 10/6 
Kassabian (M. K.), R6ntgen Raysand ar Therapeutics (Lippincott) net 15/0 

Kirby (A. M.), Daffodils and Narcissus, cr 8vo................ (Heimemann) net 2/6 
| Landor (A. H. 8.), Across Widest Africa, 2 vols....(Hurst & Blackett) net dev 
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» dy a Solicitor, Cr SVO.......00.0iseesecteressees sarees ee (EE, Cox) 8/6 
law of wt er Letters, and Diaries of Shirley Brooke (L Pitman) = 4 


































1. nic Chemistry, 8v0 .............-.....+ mb. Univ. P 
Lockwood (L. Texicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton, 
"aah ee nese nda sent (Macmillan) net 12/6 
i iP), The Soul of the Far East, er 8vo . K. Paul) net 5/ 
Lowell ba. Swan and her Friends, 8vo.... .(Mothuen) net 12/6 
ear (F.), The Book of Fair Women, 12mo.. . W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Lat (a. B.), With Shelley in Italy, cr 8vo . seueee(Unwin) net 5/0 
MacMahon (E.), The Heart's Banishment, cr 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Malmesbury (Countess), Old Friends with New Faces, 4to (Longmans) net 3/6 
Marchant (B.), Juliette, the Mail Carrier, cr 8vo ................. v. Collins) 5/0 
Margoliouth (D. §.), Cairo, Jerusalem, & Damascus (Chatto & Windus) net 20/0 
Marks (J.), The Cheerful Cricket, and Others, 4to.. (G. Allen) net 5/0 
Masson 7) Lucretius. Epicurean and Poet, Svo. J. Murray) net 120 
Mayor §. b, Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, cr 8vo.............. (J. Murray) net 2/6 
ie (L. T.). The Lady of Delight, cr 8vo .......... Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
k (L.), The House of Lynch, cr 8vo ...... ....(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Mitchell (A. C.), The Spinning of Fate,er 8V0...... 0.0.0... .ssveeesse0ee--(Onssell) 6/0 
mane (P. J.) and Horne (C. F.), The City College.........(Putmam) net 21/0 
Nevill (Lady Dorothy), Leaves from the Note-Books of...(M*emillan) net 15/0 
lew Rook of Etiquette (The), by a Lady in Society, cr 8vo............(Cassell) 2/6 
Nightingall (R.), My Racing Adventures, 8vo ............... (T. W. Laurie) net 716 
Piekthall (M.), The Myopes, Cr 8V0 .....ceeeceseeecceeerseeseeeee creeseee(Se Murray) 6/0 
Polak (S.), Theory and Practice of Perspective Drawing, 4to ..........(Clive) 5/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. B.), Broken | eS” (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Richardson (F.), conte, er | sreovpgporcenasoeracas enagasonienoensneenentt (Nash) 60 
Bicbardso! Mrs. A.), Women of the Church of England, 8vo 
ns . Cage oe net 10/6 
Lady Anne, Cr 8V0..............c000: cece nepinennnatiel (F. V. White) 6/0 
Boeri), Selected Writings. 6vo :..(Blackie) net 7/6 
Buseell (C. E.), The Uprising of Many, cr 8¥0 .............s.esseeses (Unwin) net 50 
Saleeby (C. W.), The Conquest of Caucer, 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Satchell (W.), The Elixir of Life, cr 8vo ............ -.sseeeee(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Savage (G. H.), The Increase of Insanity, 8vo viietiiaee ae 
Schumann (B.), Letters, 8V0....... 0... ccceeeeceeeeeneeeeeeee ....(J. Murray) net 9/0 
Side Lights on Alcohol, by Medicus Abstinens, cr Svo ....... (C.E.T.S.) net 2/6 
Siguenza (J. De), The Life of Saint Jerome, 8V0.............++0-s008 (Sands) net 12/6 
Slaughter (F.), “ The One” Dog and ** The Others,” cr 8vo (Longmans) net 5/0 
Steizie (C:), Christianity’s Storm Centre, cr 8V0 ..............+0+ (Oliphant) net 3,6 
Stuart (E.), A Charming Girl, cr 8V0 ...............04 (Greening) 6/0 
Tytler (S.), A Briar eee slstaathatiai aaah ciaddainaeadaall (Long) 6 0 
Van Dyke (H.), Days Off, and other Digressions......{Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Wales (H.), Cynthia in the Wilderness, er 8V0 .......1...cseeeseeseeeeeees (Long) 6/0 
Walker (G. B.), The Luck Flower, and other Verses, cr 8vo (Ellis) net - 3/6 
Walkley (A. B.), Drama and Life, er 8V0 ...............csesceeeseeeeee-s( Methuen) 6/0 
Ward (J. J.), Some Nature Biographies, cr 8vo .. ..(Lane) net 5/0 
Warden (F.), Heiress of Densley Wold, cr Svo..... seeeeee(Cassell) 6/0 
Warren (T. H.), The Death of Virgil, cr 8vo. ..(J. Murray) net 3/0 
Westell (W. P.), Story of Insect Life, 4to ............... 000008 ... (BR. Culley) net 5/0 
Where the Wind Sits, by Author of ‘‘ Honoria's Patchwork,” cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
White (S. E.), Arizona Nights, cr 8vo.............000. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Whiteing (R.), All Moonshine, cr 8vo ... -...(Hurst and Blackett) 6/0 
Williams (E. C.), Across Persia, 8vo .... ses seseee eee ( E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Wyllarde (D.), Mafoota, CF 8V0 ......ccecseceeeeeceentnereveeenee (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


ee 


OvTsIpE Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 


PALE neeeeeeeeececceecee coos £12 12 0) NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column ........ 23 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3% 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 84, 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....seccccsees+++£16 16 O| Inside Page ......c0.ceeseee £1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (Half-width), 5s.: and1is. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticeive words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two Barrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 154. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Half- . 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yerly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
DT actithtlishs bacenhavianecnaihaeicn £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Tocluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
TEMG ecnccoccensscssececcescnsesecs 2 WD Cicas ODD Buiccc® OS 








LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor ee | NQG 
JACOBEAN = 
GEORGIAN ony tone oot fixed + eA a5 
Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 
DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


SOLID OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Stained to is* = square 











For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Established 1835. 
APPROACHING DIVISION 
OF PROFITS. 


PROVIDENT All persons now assuring under ‘‘ With Profit’ 
tables will share in the Division as at 20th 
INSTITUTION November. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.@. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 


£16,000,000. 





Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmon’'s Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 

Personal Accident and Discase. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burgiary and Theft. 

Fidolity Guarantce. 

Annuities. 

Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 


The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 


The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may bo had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Is a Real Home for Books. It Affords Protection from Dast 

and Damp, and Adapts itself to the Growing Needs of the 

Book-lover—Always Complete, yet always capable of Exten- 

sion—Handsome Appearance—Excellent Quality and Perfect 
Workmanship Throughout. 








Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 
ilustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices—Sent post-froe on application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, B.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 
Assurances at very low premiums Average ne Over £2 2s. por 
for the first Five Years under the for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 
Society’s advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 25 PALL MALL, LONDON, $.¥ 
ry . 


to the Secrerary. 








HAMPTON S 


will be happy’ to 
send you free of 
charge their new 
book T 384, entitled :— 


**Furnishing Schemes of 
Refinement & Character.” 


Only Showrooms— 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


UILDFORD. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED BESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
1l acres, 


Known as MILLMEAD HOUSE. 


On the Ground Floor— 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen, Pantry, 
and tho usual Offices, 
First Floor— 
Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms, 


Top Floor— 
Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room. 


W.c. on each Floor. Two Staircases to First Floor. 
Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
: third Staircase, 
Large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman’s Rooms over. 


Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener's Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden, 


Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House, 
Gas and Water laid on, 
Excellent Modern Sanitary Arrangements 
Hot-Water Heating. 
Ten minutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road and 
secluded, 


RENT £225, 
ALEX. H. TURNER & CO., Guildford, 


A LADY WISHES TO LET for WINTER MONTHS 

a COTTAGE in KENT (700ft.) Six Rooms Simply Furnished; good 
Garden ; dry soil; uth aspect. Service arranged for if ui ; 10s. 
weekly if taken for two mouths or more.—Apply by letter, “C,” 182 Beulah 
Hill, Norwood. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
cys SCHOOLS. 


OF LEEDS SECONDARY 
STAFF VACANCIES. 

Owing to the he ome of several Leeds Secondary Teachers to the 
position of Head-Master or Head-Mistress of Secondary Schools elsewhere, 
to the promotion of others to the Staff of the City of Leeds Trainiug College 
for Teachers, recently established, and to the rapid development of Secondary 
Education, there are a few immediate vacancies in the six Secondary Schools 
attended by 2,500 pupils, and managed by the Leeds City Council. There 
will be a number of additional vacancies in all groups of subjects for 
Assistant-Masters and Assistant Mistresses in Jauuary, in April, and in 
September, 1908. 

A scale of Salaries for Secondary Schools is in operation, and there are ample 
opportunities for promotion for young, entbusiustic, and capable teachers. 

he persons to be appointed must hold a Uuiversity Degree, or au equiva- 
lent qualification. 

Forms of Appl 


at 


d on application to the undersigned. 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
Secretary for Higher Education. 
Education Department, Calverley Street, Leeds. 


[varsity COLLEGE - OF NORTH WALES, 
BAN L 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPTICATIONS are INVITED fpr the Post of LADY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in EDUCATION and TOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS 
of the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or training 
desirable. Salary, £180. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Friday, 
December 6th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, Duties will commence on Jauuary 6th, 1908. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 

October 16th, 1907. 


Secretary and Registrar. 
CT MARY'S HOSPITAL, PADDINGTON, W. 


A VACANCY having occurred iu the U‘ice of CHAPLAIN, Gentlemen 
desi of | ing Candidates for the uppointment are requested to forward 
their applications to the Secretary, endorsed ‘‘ Chaplain,” not later than noon 
ou Saturday, 9th November, 1907. 

Applications should be accompanied by copies (not originals) of not more 
than three testimonials, and the names and addresses of two persons to whom 
reference may be made. Candidates must be in full Orders of the Chureh of 
England, and not more than 55 years of age. 

The appointment is an annual one, the holder being eligible for re-election. 
Salary £220 a year, with luncheon and tea in the Hospital. The Chaplain is 
required to reside within easy reach of the Hospital. The Board do not bind 
themselves to elect any Candidate. 

THOMAS BYAN, Secretary. 


By Order, 
19th October, 1907. 


ENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED in January 

to undertake (with the help of two Assistant Sci Mistresses] the 
nag t of the Sci Department of a large Secondary School. 
well-equipped Science Laboratories and Lecture Room. Salary £130 to £150, 
according to qualiBentions Agee rex! pag details of qualifica- 
tions and experience, to the HEAD-MIS ESS 5 lston’s Girls’ School, 
Cheltenham , Bristol. 


ENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED for large 

Girls’ Public Day School. Chemistry and Physics. University woman 

with experience essential. Sa‘ £130 to £150 per annum, non-resident.— 

Apply “A 14,107,” Messrs. TR and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE — 

TWO RESIDENT LECTURERS WANTED in January :—(1) Mistress 

of Method and Lecturer in Education. (2) Art Mistress ; in this appointment 

lerence will be given to a Candidate who can undertake the teaching of 

eedlework or the direction of Nature-Study.—Further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


may be btai 
































ne 
OUNTY OF LONDoO, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 

under-mentioned a! — 
(1) ASSISTANT WOMAN LECTURER in HISTORY at the Clapham 
Day Training College, Cedars . Clapham. The salary wij com. 
mence at £130 a year, aud rise, by annual increthents of £10, to 41% 
a year. 
HiSTORY MISTRESS in the Peckham Secondary School. The com. 
mencing salary attaching to the post will be £120 a year, Tising by 
annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £2 
a@ year. 

A commencing salary higher than that stated above will be allowed if the 
successful applicant has had satisfactory experience, and in this counectioy 
two years’ satisfactory service in a school approved by the Council for the 

urpose will be counted as the equivalent of one year spent in one of the 
Council's schools, provided that (1) experience of less than two years ip any 
one school shall not be reckoned, and (2) not more than ten years’ Outsida 
service in all shall be taken into account. 

Applications should be made on Form T.S, 56, to be obtained, toget 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, Edu. 
tion Balices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be ret 
not later than 11 a.m. on 5th November, 1907, in the case of (1), aud lath 
November, 1907, in the case of (2). 

Applications for the above posts must be accompanied by copies of three 
a of msass mer a ae 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application shoulg 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. ” r 

Canvassing, either directly or iudirectly, will be held to be a disqualificatiog 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published 
in the London County Council (iazett:, which can be obtained from 
Council’s publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith St 
Westminster, S.W., price, includiug postage, ljd. au issue, or for the year 
prepaid subscription of Gs. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
i7th October, 1907. 


es 2 ss O F LONDON, 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
appointment as INSPECTRESS of WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES 
whose chief duties will be to ins; Technical Classes for Women (including 
Upholstery, Flower-Making, Ladies’ Tailoring, Millinery, and making) in ; 
Evening Schools, Gir's’ Clubs, Polytechnics, and ‘Trade Schools, The salary 
will be £300 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary 
of £400 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investigation. of 
women's industries. 

The person appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be requi to give her whole time to the duties of the office, aud will ig 
other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Couneil’s 
service, particulars of which are given in the form of application. 

Applications should be made on the official furm, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Ewbank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returved not later than 10 aim. on 
Saturday, 2nd November, 1907, and accompanied by copies of not more thaa 
three recent testimonials. 

Candidates applying through the po 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelo 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment, 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for the year 
a prepaid subscription of 6s, 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the Loudon County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 10th October, 1907. 


RAWING MISTRESS REQUIRED, either at once or 
in i in the DULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—Apply HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 70 Thurlow Park Road, 8.E. 
ECRETARY.—A LADY, with fluent French; German 
and Italian; and a good knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, aud Proof 
Reading, DESIRES a SECRETARIAL or LITERARY POST for whole or 
part time; resident or daily. Has had experience of literary work. Would 
travel. Good testimonials.—‘* W.,”’ care of Messrs. Whitehouse and Ethering- 
ton, 48 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 


RETIRED OFFICER (M.Inst.C.E.) of the Indian 

Public Works Department, is prepared to GIVE INSTRUCTION in 
ENGINEERING, with reference to work in India.—Box 10, Dawson's, 121 
Cannon Street, E.C, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203, 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and a. No premi 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Lamited, Witton, Birmingham. 


(2) 





st for the form of application should 
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LECTURES, &c. 
esse CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


To Urnotp Persona Lisertry anp Persoyat Responstsitirr. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL, 


B.C.A, LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 
Oct. 28th.—" Old-Age Pensions.” By Sir Epwarp Brasroos, C.B. 
Sir Witttam Cuance, Bt., in the Chair. 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross, 


CHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY & SUCIAL ECONOMICS, 
63-64 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W.—Six Lectures 
by Mr. L. L. PRICE, M.A. (Oriel Coll., Oxford),. on SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, at 4.30 
on Fridays, beginning Nov. Ist. Six Lectures by Mr. W. H. BEVEBIDGE, 
M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), on UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY, at 4.30 on 
Thursdays, beginning Oct. Slst. Fee for either Course, 5s. ; single Lecture, ls, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


—* EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
ip the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the. Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded iu the Spring and Summer 


Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud_Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and ‘visiting Professors. Special attention 
ven to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situatiou 
the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
~~" $T ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Tf LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
\) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The cliwate of St Andrews is considered emmently suitable for cluldren 
frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. ‘The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Bvery care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISIrRESS, 
St Katharives Lodve, St Andrews. 





UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpenteriug, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham. Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury, Spieudid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-clasg Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application, 


G7. BLPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
P 





(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Kectory, Warrington, 


FRorHen, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 





Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kulergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good Schvol Buildings. Education ou 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate. 


NURRE Y¥ HILLS. 
S GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD., 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. os 
Ts GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 

studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses.—_HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 














HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
pecial facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, mding, Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


HiSBFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








AUTUMN TERM from SEPYEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 


(J4N08 WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teuuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. a i 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

vod education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certiticate (Registered). 
—Address, Whivcroft, Crowborough. 
MYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
4ir very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals df Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


(WORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). ; 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for gaihes. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E..M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education im bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 











T™ MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &e. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
A ANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live | Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All bravches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all brauches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, avd Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, OFFERS an EFFICIENT TRAINING. 
EDUCATED WOMEN here find an attractive vocation. Gymnastics (Ling's 
System), Remedial Movements, Massage, Anatomy, Hygiene, Esthetic Move- 
ments, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, &c. Send for Prospectus. 











K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennia, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE fer TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES,. Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


Sr. ANDREWS UNI VERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
% fith Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, ua, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Ott OF LONDON SCHO O'L. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of £15 15s, per annum will be open for 
competition in November next. Teun for two years; four for one year.—Full 
articulars and entrance forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
fictoria Embankment, E.C. 
NMHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
iouse, Sherborne. 
1 PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships and Exhibitions open to: all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
2. RE err Sat Se | A 
| Petedidiesdicnh sx SCHOOL, YORK. 
, The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply tothe HEAD-MASTER. eee er 
ORCESTER.—KING’S SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 19th and 20th. 
For Entrance Forms and Particulars, 
_Applv Head M vater, Rev. w. H. CHAPPEL. 


DERKHAMSYTED ¥ 


SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Jumor School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


RIVATE PUPILS.—Rev. F. F. BRACKENBURY, 

Rector of Streat, Hassocks, RECEIVES three or four BOYS who 

for any cause are unfitted for school life. Facilities for cycling, riding, golf, 

tennis. Reference 13 permittel to E. M. Hawtrey, E3q., St. Michael's, 
Westgate-on-Sea, and to parents of former pupils, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master:. T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. ; 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January léth, 1908, 
wat be Taare Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
wo 4IPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, tives courts, rife range. Special advanta; to 








EITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX, The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, November 7th. 


Sous of Naval aud Military Odlicers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD- MASTER, 
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zp nor COURT (late of Hampstead). 
Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
pay and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


bools in the last ten years. 
COLLEG E. 





AS TBOURNE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, E.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F, S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 





Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
ELS TED 8 C H OO 


Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURBSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


Kk ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 
on DECEMBER 4th to Gth, for Classica, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 

; Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 

moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 

Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 

2ist and 22nd.—Particajars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 

Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906, S in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 

(Classics and.Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for B.E., 
and Two University Prizes. 


OUTHLEA, MALVERN.—Mr. H. E. WOOD, B.A. 

(Winchester and New College, Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for 

the Public Schools and Osborne. Healthy air, over t. above sea-level. 

Drainage certified. Cricket-field attached to house, gymnasium, fives-courts, 
carpenter's shop.— Prospectus on application. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—yYouths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


























ARIS.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 
maeetions BSnection to Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting 





——_, 
ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate know ot 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country ang oy the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge), Pros uses and full particulars ot 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. Whes writi 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be 
Agu, 143 Cannon Stree 
tral, t, 


Qj CHOOLS in 


J. and J. PATON, Educational 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Cen’ 


BU CATI.O: FR. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
abroad, 





CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in aj 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with {yj 
—, ag a aa ay erg 7 = ASSOCIATION 
x raven Street, Trafalgar uare, W.C, elegraphic Address. 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), pr 


lead 
Thing, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANCHESTER WHITWORTH INSTITUTE—Ti, 

EXHIBITION GALLERIES will be CLOSED TO THE PUBLIC op 

and after MONDAY, November 4th, for rearrangement of the Collection. Due 
notice will be given of their reopening. 

By Order, EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Clerk. 

EWLYN and PENZANCE ART STUDENTs’ 

SCHOOL.—A School for oe and Painting from the Life, also 

for Landscape, under the Direction of Mr. NORMAN GARSTILN, of Newlyn,.— 

For particulars, apply i BORLASE, Hon, Sec., The Coombe, 


to Miss E. 
Penzance. The STUDIO REOPENS UCTOBER 2sth, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
. Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort, 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, end 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. 


INTER near OXFORD !—SUNNINGWELL HALL, 
BOARS HILL (established as “ Boars Hill Hydro”), Perfect climate, 

dry and sunny, yet bracing. House well warmed and ventilated. An ideal 
winter residence, Golf, &c. ; billiards ; concerts, lectures, debates. Ordinary 
and vegetarian cuisine. Public and private rooms. Omnibus service to Oxford. 
Inclusive terms from £2 2s. weekly, 7s. daily, upwards. Illustrated Booklet free. 

















Studio. First-class fessors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 

in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

masium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
ighest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Die Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Opportunities for every form of a enjoyment, 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 

Leipsig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, reparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
= ir — on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
niversity). 


(\HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN ( to 14). 


Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 


EIMAR, BUCHFARTER ST. 19.—High-Class Home- 

School for Girls, combining all the comforts and refinements of home 

with the liberal cult of foreig id Principal, Miss BEALE, B.A, 

(Hon.), assisted by English, French, German, and Italian teachers,—Terms, 
£100, inclusive of everything but music and laundry, 


ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC, Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Féchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 























PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Ky PILEPSY.—ONE or TWO BOARDERS, either sex, 

RECEIVED in pleasant home on small estate in the country. Pretty 
grounds; croquet, tennis, fishing, driving. Latest sanitation; good water. 
Advertiser many years’ experience in mental work. U ptional ref 
—Apply “ K.,” Watergate House, Adelphi, Strand, W.C. 














'F\HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

WANTED. 


Tes BwVweneisa 2 © 
Literary work goctnped, Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding: 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogne contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
it, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ndon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 
Memoirs, and other Works printed under special expert supervision. 
Also every description of General Printing. rite for Estimates.— 
GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction at 4l1la Harrow Road, London, W. 


URIO BARGAINS.—AIl those desirous of securing 
Curios and Antiques at bargain prices should visit the Londou 
Opinion Curio Club, 107 Regent Street, London. W.—Terms of membership 
on application to the SECRETARY, 107 Regent Street, W. 


OUR PUPILS ADVERTISE 
YOUR SCHOOL by wearing Hatbands and Badges of distinctive 
colouring and style. We shall be pleased to supply these woven to your 
own Designs and Shades. Write and tell us what you want. 


DAVID SHAKESPEAR & CO., COVENTRY. 


























ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMo.tpstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quietcentral position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms, Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74. Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m.; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


A euon as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
rad 








LASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
a... advice and assistance without c “re to Parents and Guardians 
leat of Sch Ta 





ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6 lb., 28.; 9Ib., 2. 64.; 111b.,3s.; 141b., 38, 6d.; QLIb., 58, Carriage 
id. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick Geer. 

Pail rticulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 

COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society's Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by el post.—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OP. TIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


ATTENED CHICKENS § (urrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 38. 7d.; 4} 1b., 38. 0d. ; 
5 lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 1b., 49. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


Rite: nde Prop and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 











or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASEDor 





* in the is (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mabager,B, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ANS ee thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capita) (Paid up) £500,000, 


BOCIET 
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READY IMMEDIATELY. THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


THE ALBANY REVIEW 


Edited by CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


CONTENTS :—Current Events ; Peace or War—G, Lowes DICKIN- 
son; Doubts of Proportional Representation—E. Jenks ; 
Positivism—S. F. Marvin ; The Pulse of the Nation—W. H. 
BevERIDGE ; A Postscript on Mr. Wells—VERNON LEE ; Evolu- 
tion of Corruption—G. K. CHESTERTON; Lafcadio Hearn ; 
Olympian Honses—GILBERT Morray; In Prison—Maxim 
Gork1; The Spanish Inquisition—G. G. CouLToN; The 
Secret Agent—DresMoND McCartuy ; The Creed of Christ— 

' N, Fiae@is. 

At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls, 2s. 6d. net’ 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK 


MHE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS, 
London: OFFICE of the “HNGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW,” 22 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W.; and 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Published Quarterly, price ls. 


TRUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Send stamp for this month's 











Large number in stock. Many rare ones, 
List (giving size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 
See td eee en oe 
ANADIAN PACIFIO LING. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 


FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 

and the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea. 

TO Apply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA. 8.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 





























THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£3 16s. WEST INDIES (“SUMMER WEATHER 
rY ROUTE), MARSEILLES, GIBRALTAR, TENERIFFE, BARBA- 
DOS, ST. KITTS, JAMAICA, CUBA, &., MADEIRA, TANGIER, 
MARSEILLES, 54 days, November 23rd—January 16th. 
£11 lls. BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 
£16 16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for GALILEE or DAMASCUS, 
PORT SAID for CAIRO, PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 
8th—March 7th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
M.S.P. — THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 


SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £65,000,000. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A D A M s’ Ss an See ae ee ee 
FURNITURE 


use to all honsewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and al 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 














Varnished and Enamelled goods. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 


by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.RS., and Canon Kinton 


Jacques, B.D, 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 mouths. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

mms,. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

‘oubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. : 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





! 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


} Prince BtLow: Tue German ImpertaL CHANCELLOR. 


! Jewisu PurLosoray anv Tue HeLienic Spirit. 


| Kkcepy FoorBaL, anp THe CoLoniaAL Tours. 


























































There’s not one 


of your friends 
but would like a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen 


Remember it when puzzling over the 
“‘what to give as a present” question. 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
eare for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 





Prices 106 upwards, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, NOVEMBER, 1907, 


Fraxcis Josrpa: THe Man and. THE Mowarce. By Archibald B. Colqu- 
houn, M.LC.E., F.R.G.S. 

Views on true AnGLo-Russian AGREEMENT :— 
(1) Retatrve Loss anp Gats, By Perceval Landon. 
(2) Tue Question or Persia. By Angus Hamilton. 

A Cottece Heap on University Rerormw. By A. E. Zimmern. 

A Derence or Magic. By Evelyn Underbill. 

Avre vio Sarrit: Trrumvix or Tur Roman Rerusiic. By Henrietta L Buller. 

By Dr. Louis Elkind. 


By W. L. Courtney. 
By St. John Hankin. 





THACKERAY’S Battaps. By Lewis Melville. 
How to Run aN Art THeatre ror Lonpon. 
France anp Socitatism. By Laurence Jerrold. 
Twe Homan Factor tn Rattway Accripents. By Keighley Snowden. 
By E. H. D. Sewell. 

By the late Eugene Lee-Hamilton, 

ForeteN APrrarrs: A CHRONIQUE. 

Tux Sroorine Lavy. Chaps. 28-31. By Maurice Hewlett. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 


Mimma BELLA. 











H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED., 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmenx, Lonvox, Codes; Umsicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
OOK BARGAINS.—tTraill’s Social England, illustrated, 
6 vols., £6 net, for £3 15s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s. 
Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s.; Haddon 
Hall Library, Shooting, 7s. 6d. net, for 4s.; Bennett's How to Become an 
Author, 5s.,.for 2s,; Money-Making by Ad-Writing, an Encyclopedia of 
Advertising, 10s. 6d., for 24. 6d.; Menpes’ World Pictures, 20s. net, for 10s. 6d. ; 
Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar Wilde's 
Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 64.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 
Sport, Nat. History, Science, First Edits., Court Mewoirs, Occult Works, 
Shakespeariana, Rare Books. - Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
WoOOKS BOUGHT.—HIGHEST PRICE GIVEN FOR 
7 BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, such as First Editions of Esteemed 
Authors ; Karly Editions; Quaint Books with Fine Bindings ; Coloured-Plate 
Books, &c. Complete Libraries and Smaller Collections of Books, Prints, 
Old Mezzotints, Literary Curiosities, &c., bought for Cash, List of ** Books 
Wanted” sent post-free. Books supplied. Catalogues free.—-GEORGE 
JUCKES & CO., 85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 


EAL BOOK BARGAINS will be found in H. J. 

Glaisher’s ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Publishers’ Remainders 

(134 pp.), a comprehensive list of Valuable Works in ail Branches of Litera- 

ture, new as published, but at GREATLY REDUCED prices. Post-free. It 

includes Books suitable for Libraries, Preseuts, Prizes, &.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Bemainder and Discount Bovkseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS 


In medium 8vo, tastefully printed, suitably 
bound and Illustrated, 6s. net. 


GLEANINGS AFTER TIME: 


Chapters in Social and Domestic History. 
Edited by G. L. Apperson, 1.8.0., 





Author of “An Idlers Calendar,” 
“Bygone London Life,” &c. With 29 
Illustrations. 


In this volume regard has been had to the human 
and domestic side of social history iu this country 
aud iv America, 


In larze 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 
gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


CREMORNE & THE LATER 
LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS. By 
Warwick Wrortd, Assistant Keeper of 
the Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum, Author of “The London 
Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &c. 


**Mr, Warwick Wroth, who has already written 
on the * London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Cevtury,’ bas now produced a delightful volume 
concerning the open-air pluces of amusement in and 
about London of the nineteenth century.” 

—Daily lelegraph. 


In large crown 8vo, suitably bound and 
Illustrated, 6s, net. 


THE STORY OF THE 


ENGLISH CARDINALS FROM 1144 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. By the 
tev. CHARLES S. Isaacson, Rector of 
Hardingham, and sometime Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge. 


“ The Story of the English Cardinals " is written 
on the plan of ** The Story of the Later Popes,” by 
the same author. It is of a personal and anecdotal 
character, but contaius a fairly complete account 
of the dealings of the Papacy with England from 
the time of the first Cardiaal (A.D, 1144) to the 
preseut day. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JAEL: AN AUSTRALIAN 
STORY. Ly E. L. SUTHERLAND. 

“ Jael”’ is the story of a girl who devoted her life 
to the carrying out of an ideal suggested to her by 
a book she read in ber early teens, 

NEW NOVEL FOUNDED ON ITALIAN LIFE 

IN THE MIDDLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s, 


CAPTAIN VIVANTI’S PUR- 


SUIT. By G. 8. GopkrIn, Author of 
“ The Life of Victor Emmanuel,” * The 
Monastery of San Marco,” “Stories 
from Italy,” &c. 

* Pleasantly readable.......The author knows his 


ground, and writes with agreeable brightness.” 
—Shefield Daily Independent. 





In crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER KEY. A 


Story of Inspiration, By GEORGE 
Roybs, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. An Australian Story. 
By 8S. G. Fietpina, Author of “The 
Southern Light,” “Down to the Sea in 
Ships,” &c, 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOTUS 

OR LAUREL?” 
SECOND EDITION. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heten 
WALLACE, Author of “The Greatest of 
These,” “ Lotus or Laurel?” &c. 


“ A tale of merit, with fine character,”—Times. 
“Graphically written, and the interest is well 
maintained all the way through,”—Sketch, 


CHEAP EDITION. 





In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of 
Our Own Times. Ly E. G. STEVENSON. 


“The book has a simple charm, while the whole- 
some love interest it contains will commend it to 
readers.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 PATEBNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 





For NOVEMBER contains 


The Grand Tour after Blenheim. 
By A. T. S. Goodrick. 


The Fly on the Wheel. 
Chaps. 5-9. 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Author of ** John Chilcote, M.P.” 


Two Diplomatists. 


I. Talleyrand. II. Metternich. 
By Charles Whiblicy. 
Rabid. 


A Subaltern of Horse. 


Book II.—Chaps. 9-10. 


By the Author of “On the Heels of 
De Wet.” 


Snobs. By S. Macnaughtan. 


Latter-Day Saints. 


Musings without Method. 
William Pitt the Elder — Pitt’s 
Eloquence—The Triumph of 1759 
—The' Revolt of the American 
Colonies—Pitt’s Vacillation—Sir 
Richard Jebb - A Finished Scholar 
—Hlls Translation of Sophocles. 


The Political Campaign. 
Queen Victoria's Letters. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


THE NEW AGE: 
An independent Socialist Review of 
Politics, Literature, and Art. 
Edited by 
A. R. ORAGE and HOLBROOK JACKSON. 
EVERY THURSDAY: ONE PENNY. 

Write for Specimen Copy to— 
MANAGER, 1 and 2 TOOK COURT, E.C. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


So_e PrRoprietTors 


GLEN ALDIE. 








Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 

carriuge paid, 
INISH ISLA. 

Five Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
maid, 
; To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 


Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. perdozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue Leapenuaty 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSs. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


—_ 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, {7 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 

this wine will be found —_ to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be * 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us adklitioual con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is a9 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITep, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K*" Agent. Where there ws no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


tien 


1V6 an 


176 99 








ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quury MOTOFRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


cocour ALLDUST 


(and 13 others). 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Foon 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@G@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E,C. Est. 1782. 
Fire. 
Worewen’s ComPEensaTiox. 
Burevaryr. 
Personal ACCIDENT. 
Fipetity GvUaRanTer, 


TPSTAIRS. and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘THacKERaY. 

‘the COUNCIL of the ME'TROPOLITAN ASS0- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptious and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., | Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 
iF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. Inventiou 

endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO.,, 

86 Queen's Road, Brighton. 











READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 


Tohold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller vr Newsagent, 
Or at the Oflice, 





FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most E'fective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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The Piano of the Greatest Usefulness to Everyone, 


Musician or not. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


with the new accenting device, 


THE THEMODIST. 





Your present Piano will 
be taken in part ex- 
change if you wish. 


You can buy for Cash 
or on the Deferred 
Payment System, which- 
ever you prefer, . 


Write for Catalogue B.B. 
Sor full particulars. 





No other piano embodies so many valuable and unique 
inventions as the Pianola Piano. Its scope is greater than 
that of any other, for to a piano that can be played by 
hand in the ordinary way are added the Pianola, the 
Metrostyle, and the Themodist. To put it another way, 
any one can now play nearly twenty thousand different 
compositions, interpret pieces as they have been played by 
great artistes, and accent the theme or melody notes while 
subduing the accompaniment, just as a famous pianist does 


when he is playing on the concert platform. 
No other piano enables you to do so much. 


No other. piano includes the Pianola, or the Metro- 


style,-or the Themodist. 


No other piano provides you with the same 


possibilities in the way of artistic music production. 


No other instrument enables you to interpret 


unfamiliar compositions correctly. 


No other instrument gives everyone the same 


complete control over expression. 


We might enumerate other advantages possessed only 
by the Pianola Piano, but a visit to our. show-rooms to 
see the Pianola Piano will help more to give you a better 


understanding of the value of the instrument than pages 


of advertisement. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Our Position in 
-the Book World 


Our selection of Books is representative of 
all that is best in English literature, both 
past and current. 

It also contains the principal Standard 
Works in European languages. 


We do not confine ourselves to single 
volumes, but purchase as many Books as 
are likely to meet demand. 


There are no restrictions as to the period 
books may be retained by subscribers. 


A Booklet containing particulars of revised 
subscription and cost of delivery of Books, 
post-free, on application to— 


MUDIE’S Select 
LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


{ 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Branche 
df 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 





HAVE YOU READ? 


THE SPIRIT JUGGLER 


A STRIKING 
PSYCHIC AND THEATRICAL NOVEL 


BY OLIVIA. M. TRUMAN 
6/- 


F. V. WHITE and CO., LONDON. 





"WO HUNDRED & 
FIFTY GUINEAS. 


The Literary Agency of London 
is instructed by a London Publishing House 
to offer the sum of £262 10s. for the 


BEST FIRST NOVEL. 


MR. ANDREW LANG, MR. W. L. COURTNEY, and 
MR, CLEMENT SHORTER 


have consented to act as Final Adjudicators.—Applications, which 
must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for 
particulars, are to be addressed to 
THE LITERARY AGENCY OF LONDON, 


5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





eS 


Smith, Elder &Co.’s Publications 


NEW NOVEL BY 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by W. Dacrzs Apams. 68, 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST, 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


*,." “My Merry Rockhurst” is a continuous tale told in aq 
series of episodes, each with its cli x. The scenes 
are laid in the early part of Charies Ii.'s reign, and 
the main theme is the life story of Viscount Rock. 
hurst, the King’s friend, a cavalier of the old school, 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Wor.p says :—* The stories-are all clever, and some have a strain of 
drollery of the demure order which is very acceptable and unexpected,” 


HER LADYSHIP, 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The ScoTsMaN says:—‘‘A sweet and pleasant story, sure to interest any 
teuder-hearted reader.” 


KING EDWARD Vl: an Appreciation 


Attempted by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S, 
With 16 Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The OvtTLoox says:—“Sir Clements Markham conveys in miniature, 
more vivid picture of Edward VI.’s reign than all the voluminous histories of 
that troubled period which have heretofore been written.” 























THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 


By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN, Author of “* Makers of Moderna 
History." With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 76 6d. net 
The Trinuye says:—‘‘ Mr. Cadogan has produced a full, discriminating, 
lucid, and eminently readable biography.” 


& 
QUEEN VICTORIA sucdiw 
By SIDNEY LEE, 

Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
POPULAR EDITION, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 6s, 
The TIMES in reviewing the First Edition of the work said :— : 

** Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee’s book is an admirable summary 
and survey of the Queen’s long career; that it shows a thorough 
study of all the available printed sources and of some that areas 
yet unpublished; that it is impartial, intelligent, and frankly 
expressed. We may add that it gives the reader no reason to 
disavow the feelings of reverent admiration which were stirred 
into such activity by the Queen’s death.”’ 


*.* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the Original 
Edition, with Portraits, Map, aud Facsimile Letter, large crown 8yo, 108 6¢. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. CONTENTS. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. Chaps. 31-33.; THROUGH THE VORTEX OF A 
By A. E. W. Mason, M.P. CYCLONE. By Witusm Hors 


THE POEMS OF MARY COLE- 
RIDGE. By Rovext Brivees. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON CAGE. 








Hopeson. 

A LETTER FROM A PORTUGUESE 
COUNTRY HOUSE. By Constasce 
Leen CLARE. 


By the Rev. S. Banixe-Goutp. ROME, BEFORE THE BATTLE OF 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1807. By| MENTANA. By the Rev. Bh 


Sir Foster Cunuirre, Bart. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MISOGYNIST. By L. Atien 
HARKER. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


AT LARGE.—V. Travel. By Agtacs 
C, Benson. 

WROTH. Chaps. 10-11. By Aorzs and 
Eeerton Castle. 











—=_ ———=, 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE LIBERAL STATE: A SPECULATION 


By THOMAS WHITTAKER. 


“The democratic ideal.”—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

“ Deserves a cordial reception from those Liberals who realise 
how seriously present-day Liberalism needs a philosophy as dis- 
tinguished from a programme.”—The Nation. 

“ Mr. Whittaker shows a profound and scholarly knowledge of 
the classical writers upon this subject, and his essay marks him 
as a serious thinker of ability.”—Daily News. 

“ Even if we differ diametrically from the opinions laid down, 
we may find pleasure in the breadth of the sdhciealy deductions 
drawn from historical example.”—The Outlook. 

“ An interesting and suggestive book.”—Tribune. 


“London: WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


THE POET LAUREATE. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


Second Series. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. 
With Photogravure Portraits, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 
The STANDARD.—“ A delightful book—rich in obiter dicta of men who have 
left a permanent mark on the literature of England.” 


OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with the Text printed on Hand-Made 
Paper, and the Plates printed on Japanese Paper at Hand Press, 
£10 10s. net. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO, 
And other East African Adventures. 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—*“ We have not read for a long time a 
more thrilling narrative than that set forth in‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.’ 
...O0lonel Patterson writes in a quiet, easy style, ani his book, we should 
say, is one of the most fascinating of travel-books of the year.” 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. i. TOWNSEND. §8vo, 6s. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Wednesday. 


























CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN 


By HENBY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. In4vols. Vol. IV., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I., II., and IIT., 10s. 6d. net each. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Republished from the Observer. By AUSTIN HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. | Tuesday. 





BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 1754-1765. 


By GEORGE LOUIS BEER. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, - 
NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The NOVEMBER N b tains :— 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL.—1I. 
Early R Hecti Paris in 1869. By Mrs. Georce Cory- 














WALLIS-WEsT. 
THE QUEST OF EDITH. By Srerury Paixuirs. 
MARS AS THE ABODE OF LIFE. First Paper: The Genesis of 
a World. By Peacivat Lowe... 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Vol. LXXIV., May-October, 1907, price 10s. 6d. 





OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
HE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, lls. 
CONTENTS. 

Aw Aprrat ror a Mone Compiete Criticism or THE Boor or Hanaxxve. 
By the Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—Avus EINEM ANONYMEN ARABISCUEN 
HI0BEOMMENTAR, By Prof. W. Bacher.—Jewism Myrsrics: aN APPRECIA- 
Tiox. By Dr. S. A. Hirsch.—Tue Karaire Literary Orporents oF Saapiau 
Gaow Ixy THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. By Dr. 8S. Poznanski.— 
Growtc Responsa. XVI-XVIII. By Prof. Louis Ginsberg.—Hesnew 
Ittuminatep MSS. By the Rev. G. Margoliouth.—BreuicaL CRITICISM : 
“Moperate” axp “ Apvancep.” By Stanley A, Cook. 


*.* Messrs, Macmillan will be glad to receive applications for their 


Illustrated List of Recent and Forthcoming Publications, which 
will be sent regularly to any address, 


MACMILLAN -& ©0,, Ltd., London, 








A Great New Art. Series. 


MASTERPIECES 
IN COLOUR. 


The First Series at a Popular Price to 
Reproduce the Treasures of Art IN 
THEIR FULL COLOURS. 


Each volume is edited by a competent 
authority, who deals in a popular style 
with the artist’s life and work. 


The following volumes are issued (or 
on the eve of publication) :— 


VELAZQUEZ. BOTTICELLI. H.B. Binns. 
S. L. Bensusan.|; ROSSETTI. L. Pissaro. 
REYNOLDS. S.L. Bensusan.| BELLINI. George Hay. 
ROMNEY. Lewis Hind. FRA ANGELICO. 
TURNER. Lewis Hind. James Masog. 
GREUZE. Mrs. Macklin. REMBRANDT. Josef Israels 


Volumes in active preparation include, 
amongst others, Leighton, Watts, Dolci, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Luini, Holman Hunt, 
Raphael. 


General Editor - T. LEMAN HARE. 


This series marks quite a new departure. The half-tone 
block so familiar in books dealing with artists here gives place 
for the first time to reproductions in the full colours of the 
originals. Many great pictures familiar as black-and-white 
reproductions are absolutely unknown in the “divine gift of 
colour,” and in this series many a delightful surprise is in store 
for the art lover. 

The day cannot be far off when nobody will think of 
reproducing a painter’s work without strict attention 
to its colour, and in coming forward with the present 
experiment the publishers claim to have opened upa 
new field ; for low-priced books have not had colour 
pictures, and the books that have had colour pictures 
have not been low-priced.—Extract from Prospectus. 

Each volume (size 7f by 5%) contains the Monograph and eight 


Pictures printed by a new colour process, which gives results 
of marvellous fidelity. 


Tke price of each volume is 1s. 6d. net. 
Order single volumes or the Series from your Bookseller. 


ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 


A NEW SERIES, giving the Romantic 
Story of Empire - building. The First 
Volume Ready. 


CANADA 


By BECKLES WILLSON.. 6s. net. 


With 12 Coloured Illustrations by Henry 
Sandham. “Every chapter is overflowing 
with adventure from the time of Cartier to 
Louis Riel. The illustrations in colour are 
well done, and in themselves will secure a 
ready welcome for the volume by the young 
reader who relishes his romance none the 
less because it is fact and not fiction.”—The 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 








London: T. Cc. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
and Edinburgh. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. By RovaLp 
MACDONALD, Author of *\A Human Trinity.” 6s. 
Morning Leader.—* This is a wise, thoughtful, and very amusing book.” 
HIS FIRST LEAVE. By L. Aviten HARKER, 
Author of “ Concerning Paul and Fiammetta,” &c. | 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ Mrs. Harker's outlook upon life is,in spite of a slight tendency 
towards sentimentality, so healthy, her taste in the virtues so sound, and her 
attitude towards human foibles so discriminating, that it is impossible not to 
have a friendly feeling towards the people to whom she introduces us.” 


THE DESERT VENTURE. By Frank SavILe. 
6s. 


A thrilling tale after the Merrim manner, showing how an enterprising 
European tried to’ carve out a' new Attle‘empire for himself in the heart of 
Africa. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
THE LATEST BOOK ON PERSIA. 


ACROSS PERSIA. 


y E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d, net. 











A GREAT WORK OF TRADE AND TRAVEL. 


MEXICO 


OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.GS., Author of “Through Five 


Republics of South America.” 2 vols., with over 100 Illustra- 
tions and Map, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

Mr. Cu1ozza Money, M.P., in the Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Martin’s book is a 
welcome one, and he,has done his work so thoroughly that his pages may be 
commended to all students ot world development.” 

Glasgow Herald.—* One can hardly say too much for the method and manner 
of this book. It is lucid, comprehensive, careful, and apparéntly impartial. 
Seldom does one meet with so thorough a conspectus of any country, and on 
the whole so graphically descriptive. The photographs, too, are very 
numerous and very attractive.” 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: an 
Account of its Origin and Development. By Percy Horacs 
KENT. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 6d. net. : 

Nation.—“ Mr. Kent may be warmly congratulated on having produced the 
standard authority on a subject of immense commercial and financial interest.” 
Professor Eiton's New Book. 


MODERN STUDIES. by Otiver Etroy, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Newe.—‘‘ We invite our readers to send for ‘ Modern Studies,’ many 
of which in spirit aud effect are a man of letters’ rectificatiou of the valuations 
of the market-place.” 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS: 
a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated 
from the French of HENRI DE TOURVILLE by M. G. -Locu. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Birmingham Post.—*“ This is one of those rare books that make a sure and 
unforgettable contribution to a reader’s mental equipment. The book is 
remarkable for its scope and range of thought, the masterly boldness of its 
generalisations, its power of epitomising epochs of history, its logic, its 
orderly arrangement of ideas, its lucidity, its power to enchain the attention.” 


An English Version of “Mes Origines.” 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 


Rendered into English by ConsTANCE MAup, Author of “ An 
English Girl in Paris,’ &¢. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Athenzum (in review of *‘ Mes Origines”’).—‘ Not only is the sentiment of 
Mistral better revealed here than in his poetry, but his book is also full of 
folklore of an alluring kind.”’ 


A Well-Known Authority on a Fascinating Hobby. 


MY ROCK-GARDEN. By RecinaLd Farrer, 


Author. of “The Sundered Streams," &c. Large crown 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With 
reference more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W. L. 
CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
Scotland. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. : 

Field.—* We heartily commend the volume to all those who follow the 
fortunes of the salmon with the zest which his noble attributes and mysterious 
habits so keenly provoke.” 


A Lurid Picture of Russia To-day. 

OUT OF CHAOS: « Personal Story of the 
Revolution in Russia. By PRINCE MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

A New Book of Verse by the Author of “ Ruthiess Rhymes 

for Heartiess Homes.” 


FAMILIAR FACES. By Harry Granan. 


Medium 8vo, with 16 Llustrations by GEORGE Morrow, 





3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ We are in the company of a man who really does see the 
ludicrous side of life; a man who is a genuine humourist ; a man who lauchs 
because he enjoys life, aud almost contrives to make you enjoy it too. Mr, 


Graham isa nd, @ treasure trove, a messenger from Olympus.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 -Maddox Street, W. 








| 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S Lisy 
MARGINAL NOTES BY LORD MACAULA 


Selected and Edited by the Right Hon, °° 

Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” 
8vo, 2s. net. [On Monday nest, 





In this book is given a selection from the many notes which Lord 
Macaulay made in the margins of even the most trivial books as well 
as in those of the highest rank—for instance, from Miss S-award’s 
* Letters,” to Cicero and Shakespeare. 


“THE ONE” DOG AND “ THE OTHERS,” 


A Study of Canine Character. 
By FRANCES SLAUGHTER. 


With . Illustrations by Avucusta Gust and VERNon Sroxgs 
and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE REDUCTION OF CANCER. 8; the 


Hon. Rouio Russety. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. wat. 

This book consists of an examination of the views strongly held by 
distinguished medical men that cancer is to a great ex‘ent a diseam 
due to over-feeding, to toxic beverages,-and to worry. The results of 
a comparison by the author of different countries, communities, and 
occupations are found very fully to support this view, 


NEW BOOK BY MR... LANG. 


TALES OF TROY AND GREECE. “ Ulysses 
the Sacker of Cities,” “The Wanderings of Ulysses,”.“The 
Fleece of Gold,” “Theseus,” “ Perseus.” By ANDREw Lana, 
With 17 Illustrations by H.J. Ford, and a Map. Crown 8yo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. By the 
Sister Niveprra (Margaret E. Noble), Author of “Tho 
Web of Indian Life.” Csown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This is a collection of genuine Indian Nursery Tales, 


CONTENTS.—The Cycle of Snake Tales—The Story of Siva, the Great God 
—The Cycle of Indian Wifehood—The Cycle of the Ramayana—The Cycle of 
Krisbna—Tales of the Devotees—A Cycle of Great Kings—A Cycle from the 
Mahabharata. 


NEW FICTION, 
New Novel by the Author of “My New Curate.” 
LISHEEN. By the Rev. Canon P. A. Sueruay. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THAT LITTLE - 


Eyre Hussey, Author of “ Miss Badsworth.” 





? <A Sporting Novel. By 


Crown 8vo, 68. 





Price per Volume: 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE 


with other Poems. By AnpREw Lana. [On Monday nezt. 


Mr... Langs “Ballads and -Lyrics of Old France” was ‘first 
published in IS71, and has been out of print for many years, 


THE WRONG BOX. By R. L. Srevenson. and 


Liorp OsBOoURNE. [ Nearly ready. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY:— 


F. ANSTEY. WILLIAM MORRIS. 
VOCES POPULI. First Series. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
With 20 Illustrations by J. Brx- JASON: a Poem. 


NARD PARTRIDGE. 
eo R. L. STEVENSON. 
SHORT STUDIES. ON GREAT| DR JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, 
SUBJECTS. Five volumes. . ues. 
RICHARD JERPaRIES A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
. MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS- 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: My| — THE DYNAMITER. 


Autobiography. With Portrait. 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 


ANDREW LANG. 
NEW AND OLD LETTERS TO THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


DEAD AUTHORS. 
J. W. MACKAIL (Edited by). 


SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY (Greek 
Text only). 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF HENTY. 


GEORGE HENTY: 


The Story of an Active Life. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth elegant, 7s. 64. net. 





A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND: 


A Collection of English Verse. 
Selected and Arranged by R, P. SCOTT, LL.D., and KATHARINE 
T. WALLAS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


BENARES: the Sacred City 


Sketches of Hindoo Life and Religion. 
By E. B. HAVELL, A.R.C.A., 
Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta, 
With many Illustrations, large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The volume will be a revelation of wonders to many students. _ It should 
interest the dullest. ‘To the apprehensive it will bring food and stimulant to 
the thought and imagination.” —Scotsman. 











A NEW BOOK BY ya AUTHOR OF “IN SEARCH 


IN THE LAND OF PEARL & COLD: 


A Pioneer’s Wanderings in the Back-Blocks and 
Pearling-Grounds of Australia and New Guinea. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.8., 
Author of “In Search of El Dorado,” “ The Lost Explorers,” &c, 

Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


THOMAS GODOLPHIN ROOPER, 


Late H.M. Inspector of Schools: a Selection from 
his Writings. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by R. G. TATTON, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 








MYTHOLOGY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


An. Introduction to the Celtic Myth, Legend, 
Poetry, and Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
Derry 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net, 


“ Well written and lucid, and leaves us with a clear idea of the scope of 
Celtic mythology. We have no hesitation in recommending it.”—Athenzum, 





TWO NEW BOOKS 


By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 
WITH WOLSELEY TO KUMASI. 


A Story of the Ashantee War. Illustrated by Gorpow Browne, RB.I, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
A Story of 


JONES OF THE 64th. 


Assaye. Illustrated by W. Barner, R.I, Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 
The above are two of the most thrilling stories of adventure that Captain 
Brereton has ever written, and will add still further to the reputation of this 
boys’ favourite author, 


THE PEARL SEEKERS. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, r.z.c.s. 


A Story of 


the Southern Seas. Illustrated by E, S. Hopesoy. Large crown 8v0, 


cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


IN QUEST OF THE BLACK OPALS 


A Story of Adventure in the Heart of Australia. Illustrated by W. 
Rarver, B.1. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


No boys’ writer has come so quickly to the front as Mr. Alexander Macdonald, 


whose bvoks during the last two seasons have been such noted successes, 





By ROBERT M. MACDONALD, 


THE GREAT WHITE CHIEF: a Story of 


Adventure in Unknown New Guinea. Illustrated by W. Barrer, R.1. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 





By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


WITH AIRSHIP AND SUBMARINE: a Tale 


of Adventure. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopesox. Large crown 6vo0, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


Also many New Volumes by DAVID KER, WALTER BHOADES, Dr. GORDON STABLES, &c., in our 3s. 64., 3s., 2s. 6d., and 2s, Series for Boys. 





BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


FOURTH YEAR 
OF I8SUE. 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-Page Pictures in Full Colour by the best Artists. Picture boards, cloth back, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 





NEW BOOKS 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


SISTERS OF SILVER CREEK: a Story of 
Western Canada. Illustrated by Rosert Hore. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

NO ORDINARY GIRL: a Story of Central 
America. Illustrated by Frayces Ewan. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 3s, 

AND MANY 


FOR GIRLS. 


By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 


BETTY’S FIRST TERM: a School Story. Illus- 
trated by Antoun H. Bucktayp., Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 3s, 6d. 

By DOROTHEA MOORE. 


PAMELA’S HERO: a Tale of 


Riots. Illustrated by Arntavur A. Drxoy, 
6d. 


2s. 


Gordon 
cloth, 


the 


Crown 8vo, 


OTHER NEW VOLUMES, 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE STORY OF THE WEATHERCOCK. 
Stories for Children. By EVELYN SHARP. With 16 Coloured Plates and 
the Text fully Illustrated with Black-and-White Drawings by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. Large 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. The Best of the Old Legends 
Retold by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. [Illustrated with 16 
beautifully Coloured Plates by HELEN STRATTON. Square 8vo, cloth 
elegant, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 

SAMBO AND SUSANNA, 4 Picture-Book for 


Little Folk. With 24 Full-Page Pictures in Full Colour by ETHEL 


PAREINOOU , and Verses by MAY BYRON. Picture boards, cloth back, | 


| THE RHYME OF A RUN 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


and other Verse. 
Written and Pictured by FLORENCE HARRISON. With 24 Drawings 
in Full Coloar, beautifully reproduced and mounted on grey art paper, 
and many in outline. Sumptuously bound, 6s. net. 

Illus- 


trated by HELEN STRATTON, with about 30 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, and a large number of Black-and-White Drawings. Large crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


DOGGY DOGGEREL. Being Nursery Rhymes for 


Doggy Times. Written by EMILY WESTRUP, and Pictured by E. KATE 
WESTRUP. With 26 Full-Page Pictures in Full Colour, and 24 Vignettes 
in Black and White. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d, 





RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON have pleasure in announcing that they are 
about to make the following important additions to their Red Letter Library: — 
Title. Introduction by 

oe SELtCT POEMS - - - «= ~« Sir F.C. Burwanp 

RUSKIN'’S SESAME AND LILIES, and UNTO 
THIS LAST - + - - - - « Atice Merye.. 
LEIGH HUNT'S IMAGINATION AND FANCY Epmovrp Gosse 

KINGLAKE'’S EOTHEN - - - + «© « AT. Quitter-Covucn 


1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


page, Decorations, End-papers, 
&r 


leather. 


THE 


RED LETTER SHAKESPEARE. 


A Handy, Scholarly Edition for the 
General Reader and the BSook-Lover 
Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 
The text is printed in red and black from Caslon old-face type; the ba 4 
and Binding have been designed b r. 
aLwin Morris; and the Volumes are issued in two forma, cloth and 
Printing and binding are executed with the greatest care. 
Price, cloth, 1s. net ; limp leather, 1s, 6d, net. 


limp 





A Set of Catalogues, beautifully printed in Colours, will be sent post-free on recoipt of postcard. 





BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS.; HARPER & BROTHERs, 
LUCRETIUS, FROM SAIL TO STEAM. 


Epicurean and Poet. By JOHN MASSON, LL.D. Pa Svo, 12s. net. 


Ready next week, 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
Musician and Composer, 1810-1856. Translated from the German of 
Dr. CHARLES STORCK by Miss HANNAH BRYANT. With 2 

Portraits, demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Ready next week. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 
Some Experiences of an English Clergyman during Ten Years of Mission 
Work in and around Poona City. By the Rev. EDWARD F. ELWIN, of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 





A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 


An Englishman's Adventures under the French Flag in Algeria and 
Tonquin. By GEORGE MANINGTON. Edited by WILLIAM B. 
SLATER and ARTHUR J. SARL. With Maps and Lilustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


OVER-SEA BRITAIN. 


A Descriptive Record of the Geography, the Historical, Ethnological, and 

Politigal_ Deyelopment, and the Economic Resources of the Empire. 

THE NEARER EMPIRE.—The Mediterranean, British Africa, and 

British America. By E. F.. KNIGHT, Author of “ Where Three 

_— Meet,” “‘Small Boat Sailing,” &. With 9 Maps, crown 8vo, 
net. 


VIRGIL’S MESSIANIC ECLOGUE. 
Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. Three Studies by the Rev. JOSEPH 
B. MAYOR, Litt.D.. W. WARDE FOWLER, and Professor BR, 8S. 
CONWAY, Litt.D. With the Text of the Eclogue, and a Verse Trausla- 
tion by B. 8. CONWAY. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


THREE NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
ANCESTORS. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


THE MYOPES. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
TOWARD THE DAWN. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


contains the jollowing :— 


CATS AS POACHERS. 

THE FITTING OF GUNS. 

REFLECTIONS ON CUBHUNTING, By “Maryror.” 
A NEW RURAL DISTRACTION. 

KENNET VALLEY FISHERIES. 

DOGS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &e. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers, For all 
letters marked *“* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, ce. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration ts expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
d and & Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





! 





By Capt. A. T. MAHAN, 
(post-free, 108, 11d.) 
A volume of recollections by the distinguished officer and author} 
naval matters. It constitutes u graphic history of naval development 
early days to the present time. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF 
COMMERCE. 


By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN, Author of “ The New Knowledge,” &¢. Demy 
Svo, Illustrated, 76. Gd. net (post-free, 7s. 11d.) 

Explains, by a series of remarkable working examples, how di jen i 
the great laboratories may be applied by manufacturers oth coon 
saving and profit. The concluding chapter, “ Industrial Fellowship,” 
pounds a scheme for systematically utilising these tips from scientific teu, 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS XI. 


The Rebel Dauphin and:the Statesman King. From his Original 
and other Documents. By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of 
guerite of Austria,” ‘The Making of Spain,” &c, 
Illastrated, 10s. 6d. 
“Not less a serious contribution to history because it is writtes with 
animation.” — Birmingham Post. 
** Bears out the contention that. Louis was, so far from being an Tessor, 
a great kiug.”—Scotsman, : ba - - 
“The interesting, gossiping, personal, romantic side of history.”—Standard, 


QUEEN MARGOT. 


Wife of Henry of Navarre (Henry IV. of France). By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ Madame Récamier,” ‘‘ Madame du Barry,” &&, 
Demy 4to, with 16 Photograyures, 25. uet (post-free, 258. 6d.) 

“A brilliant, palpitating, and enchanting story.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC. 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN. Ss. net (post-free, 58. 4d.) 
Explains the “ themes” which underlie the well-known compositions, 


FICTION. 
THE CRUISE OF THE SHINING LIGHT. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN, Author of “ Dr. Luke of the Labrador.” 6g. 
**We recommend it—an yuusual and beautiful book. A remarkable piece of 
work. It is a story that brings ideas—one of the most delicate pieces of 
fiction we have read.”"—Daily Mail. 


THE GREATER MISCHIEF. 


By MARGARET WESTRUP, Author of “‘The Coming of Billy,” 
“Elizabeth’s Children,” &c. Gs. 
“A tale in which many chords of emotion are tenderly and truly struck 
For its freshness and vigour of thought and action it deserves to rank with 
those novels which attain more than a passing popularity."’—Sooteman, 


THE FAIR LAVINIA AND OTHERS. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of “By the Light of the Soul,” 
“A New England Nun,” &c. Lllustrated, 6s. 
Typical New Englaud stories—like those which first made the writer famous. 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLICHT. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “ Through the Eye of the Needle.” 6s. 
Deals with strange coincidences in the borderland of the unknown. 


EMERALD AND ERMINE. 


By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress," &c. Lllustrated, 60 
A story of the intriguing aristocracy of old-time Brittany. 


A HORSE’S TALE. 


By MARK TWAIN. Uniform with “ Adam’s Diary,” &c. 
free, 26. 4d.) 
An eloquent appeal for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 


SANTA FE’S PARTNER. 


By T. A. JANVIER, Author of “In the Sargasso Sea.” Illustrated, 6s. 


AN ENCORE. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of 


“The Awakening of LMelena Richie.” 
Illustrated, 6s. 


MAM’ LINDA. 


Illustrated, 6s. 


MONEY MAGIC. 


‘d 2 Tyranny of the Dark 
oO. The yraap . 
Hesper, &ec. Illustrated, 6s. 


HARPERS’ MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER ready October 28th, containing Contributions by— 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
NORMAN DUNCAN, 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The Commencement of a New Serial by 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


An Llustrated List of New Books will be sent on application to— 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


U.S.N. Demy 8vo, gilt tops, 10s. 6q, net 


Ton 


ne 
Demy 810, profusely 


26. net (post 


By WILL N. HARBEN, Author of 
“Abner Daniel,” “Ann Boyd,” &. 


HAMLIN GARLAND, Author 
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Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons’ Publications: 71907. 








On October 29th. 





Sm Isaac Prruax & Sons, 
Lrp., have pleasure in an- 
nouncing the early —publica- 


BIOGRAPHY. 
————$—$————— 


LIFE OF SAMUEL 
IG NSON. By James Bos- 
wetL. Newly Edited with 
Notes, &c., by Rocer Incren. 
With 600 Illustrations and 
12 Photogravure Pilates. Iu 
2 vols. crown 4to, cloth richly 





George III. 


poate FARMER GEORGE. 


THEOLOGY. By Lewis 


THE FUTURE LIFE AND | With 53 Illustrations, including 2 Coloured Plates, In 2 vols., 248. net 


MODERN DIFFICULTIES. By 
the Rev. F, Claups Kemprson, 
M.B. In crown §$v0, cloth 
on eschatology lucidly treated be cordially recommended Of its 
from the dual points of science 
aud theology. 


THE RELIGION AND WOR- 
SHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


than his ‘ Farmer George.’ ”’ 
—Daiiy Mail. 


Lewis Melville has given us soime- 





FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


tion, amongst others, of the | ’ : 
FR A Great “Punch” Editor. 
| Being the Life, Letters, and Diaries of 
| Shirley Brooks. 
os 


and his Time. 


“Mr. Lewis Melville's two portly; King,’ but also a series of pictures 
volumes, abundantly illustrated, are | of Court, State, and social life and 
gilt, Ss, 6d. net. A new work sO agreeably written that they can | manners stretching over a long and 

interesting period, and, without at- 
kind nothing could be better done/|taining the questionable status of a 
chronique scandaleuse, the book has 
a good deal to tell us of intrigues, 
“In his Life of George III. Mr. | ™ésalliances, rumours, and follies, so 
that the pages are never dull from 


The following Important 
Books are now ready :— 
SERMONS AND _ STRAY 
PAPERS. By “A. K. H, B.” 
With Biographical Introduc- 
tion by Dr. W. W. Tuxiocs. 
In crown 8vo, with Photo- 
gravure Portrait, 3s, 6d. net. 





TRAVEL. 


CASTLES AND CHATEAUX 
OF OLD TOURAINE AND THE 
LOIRE COUNTRY. By Francis 
Mittrovus, With many Illds- 
trations Reproduced from 
Paintings made on the spot by 
Blanche McManus. In lar 
crown 8vo, cloth richly gilt, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





Meiville, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE BOOK OF THE CHILD. 
An Attempt to Set Down What 
is in the Mind of Children. By 
Faeperick Dovetas How. In 
fcap. 8vo, limp leather, gilt 
corners, 3s. 6d. net. 


An ) = gg oY = — thing more than an entertaining | the point of view of the gossip lover.” BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

< ~ ¥ Period By “the account of the domestic life of that —Lady’s Pictorial. —_—_ 

hee WO E. Orsterutr, B.D., King.” — Westminster Gazette. * A valuable storehouse of informa- A COMPLETE ILLUS- 
‘iin iin ‘Mr. Melville has treated his | tion onthe reignof ‘FarmerGeorge.’” | TRATED LIST of Pitman’s 


and the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
vet. The first exhaustive and 
authoritative work on this sub- 
ject in the English langu.ge. 


difficult subject—difficult because of | 
the varied facets of King George's | 


not merely a study of the ‘ Farmer | 


character—with skill. It 1s in effect | reading as history can be brought.” 


—Manchester Courter, Autumn Publications can be 
“As near to the domain of light had on application to the 
Publishers at No. 1 Amen 


—Scotsman. Corner, London, E.C, 





1 ™ net. 


Something New. 





Really 
Indispensable 
Vade-Mecum. 


If you want to find where to look for information on subjects varying 


from AAA Champions to Zululand 


PITMAN’S 
WHERE TO LOOK. 


A AN EASY GUIDE TO 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Specimen pages of this 
book may be had on 
application to the 
Publishers. Or the book 
itself may be seen at any 
Bookseller's, 


statistics, consult the above book. 





THE PITMAN BOOKS. 


BUSINESS BOOKS. 


| 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF | 
ADVERTISING. A Simple Exposition of the | 
Principles of Psychology in their Relation to Successful Adver- 
tising. By WALTER DiLt Scorr. In large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MONEY, EXCHANGE AND BANKING. 
In their Practical. Theoretical, and Legal Aspects. A Complete 
Manual for Bank Officials, Business Men, and Commercial 
Students, By H.T. Easton. Second Edition, Revised. ‘In demy 
8vo, 5s. net. 


PITMAN’S BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. 
Edited by J. A. Suarer, B.A. LL.B. (Lond.) Fourth Edition, 
Revised. In crown Syo, 3s. 6d, net. 


PITMAN’S BILLS, CHEQUES, & NOTES. | 
A Handbook for Business Men and Commercial Students. 
Together with the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and the Bills of 
Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906. In demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











On October 3ist. 


NEVER 


No. 4, 





The 
i bx Benth Postage 


NOW READY. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE IN SPANISH. By R. D. MoyTeverps,’ 


B.A. In crown 8vo, 3s. 





| NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. Book II. 


In crowa 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Book I. covered the whole of the period from B.C. 55 to Tudor 
times. This volume brings the reader down to the present day. 


THE MODEL CITIZEN. By H. Osman New- 


LAND. A valuable and interesting reading-book for use in the 
upper classes of Day Schools and in Evening and Secondary Schools, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


PITMAN’S METHOD ARITHMETIC. Con- 
taining Interesting and Accumulative Examples in Arithmetic for 
Junior Classes and illustrating the Principles explained in the 
Handbook for Teachers, “ Method in Arithmetic.” In crown 8vo, 





cloth, 3s. Answers, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
1d. Post-Froo. 
THE 


Stamp J | BOOKSHELF 


BY in Stamp An Illustrated Weekly Journal for are unani an desis’ sedi 
- Ip. On 
WALTER EMANUEL, Collecting, all Classes of Stamp Collectors, mous in its ieiectin: iiemaian an an 


Author of “A Dog Day.” 
1s. net. 


buy a Copy. 


EDITED BY praise, 
EDWARD J. NANKIVELL, F.R.P.S.L. 


Books and their Authors. In 
writing for a copy, please mention 
this journal, 








4 COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF THIS AUTUMN'S 


PUBLICATIONS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION TO 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., No. 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Royal 8ro, Vol. I, 93 net in buckram, 15s net in half-morocco 


Edited by A. W. Wann, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


Volume I of this work will be ready on Nov. 1, price 9s. net in buckram, or 
15s. net in half-morocco, The sub-title of the volume is From the Beginnings 
to thé Cycles of Romance, and the chapter headings, which give fuller indica- 
tion of its-scope, are as follows:—I, The Beginnings; II, Runes and Manu- 
scripts; III, Early National Poetry; IV, Old English Christian Poetry ; 
V, Latin Writings in England to the Time of Alfred; VI, Alfred and the Old 
Englis¢ Prose of his Reign; VII, From Alfred to tiie Conquest; VIII, The 
Norman Conquest; IX, Latin Chroniclers from the Eleventh to the 
Thirteenth Centuries ; X, English Scholars of Paris and Franciscans of 
Oxford; XI, Early Transition English; XII, The Arthifrian Legend; 
XIII and XIV, Metrical Romances, 1200-1500; XV, Pearl, Cleanness, 
Patience and Sir Gawayne; XVI and XVII, Later Transition English ; 
XVIII, The Prosddy of Old and Middle English; XIX, Changes in the 
Language to the Days of Chaucer; XX, The Anglo-French Law Language. 


Volume II, which will be published early in 1908, will deal with Piers 
Plowman, Richard Rolle, Wyclif and the minor try and prose of their age 
not already dealt with in Volume I; Gower, Shouser and the Chaucerian 
School ; the beginnings of English prose ; and those of Scots literature ; the 
work of the Westminster press ; the early days of public school, college and 
university life; and the early religious drama, 

The work will be completed in fourteen volumes, and will cover the whole 
course of English literature from Beowulf to the end of the Victorian age. 
As in the case of The Cambridge Modern History, each chapter will so far as is 

ssible be the work of a writer specially familiar with the subject, while the 

Sditors will be jointly responsible for the whole. 

The volumes will be sold separately, at 9s. net in buckram, or 15s. net in 
half-morocco. _ But there will be a special subscription price for the complete 
work in either binding; namely, £5 5s. net for the cloth (payable in fourteen 
instalments of 7s. 6d. on publication of the separate volumes) and £8 L5s. 
net for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen instalments of 12s. 6d.) Sub- 
scribers may send in their names to any bookseller. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE: THE POSIES 


Crown Svo. 4s 6d net 
Edited by Joun W. Cunuirre, M.A., D.Litt. 


This, the first of two volumes in which the complete works of George 
Gascoigne will be issued, contains, besides The Posies, which the author 
describes as ‘‘ Floures to comfort, herbes to cure, weedes to be avoided,’’ the 
addresses ‘‘To the Reverende Divines, unto whom these Posies shull happen 
to be presented,’’.‘‘ To al yong Gentlemen.” and ‘‘ To the Readers Generally ” ; 
and, in addition, the essay entitled ‘‘Certayne notes of instruction con- 
cerning the making of verse.” 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: PLAYS 
AND POEMS 
Crown 8vo. 48 Gd net each volume 


Edited by ARNOLD Giover, M.A. and A. R. WALLER, M.A, 
In ten volumes. Vol. V. 


The fifth volume of this complete edition of the Plays and Poems of 
Beaumont and Fletcher is now ready. It contains A Wife for a Month—The 
Lovers Progvess—The Pilgrim—The Captain—and The Prophetess. 

The text of the edition will be completed in ten volumes, which it is 
intended to follow with a volume or volumes of explanatory notes on the 
plays, their literary and stage history and their language. There is a special 
subscription price of £2 for the set of ten volumes (text only), payable in 
instalments of 4s. on publication of each volume. 

“* This edition, when completed, will be an ideal Beaumont and Fletcher for 
the library of the man of letters, the general book lover, or the special 
student of Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan drama.”’—Scotsman, 


JOHN BUNYAN: GRACE ABOUNDING 
& THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Crown 8vo. 48 6d net 
Edited by Jonn Browy, D.D. 

The text of Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners adopted for this edition 
is that of the sixth edition, published in 1688, the year of Bunyan’s death. 
The work had been greatly enlarged by its author by the time of this sixth 
edition, receiving additions of no fewer than fifty or sixty paragraphs. 

The text adopted for Part I of The Pilgrim's Progress is that of the eleventh 
elition of 1688, and for Part II that of the second edition of 1687, both of 
which receive:l the author's latest additions and emendations. 

“Dr. Brown is the first living authority on Bunyan, and, needless to say, he 
has preduced an edition of the works mentioned tor which all careful readers 
of Banyan will be grateful."— Westminster Gazette, 


JOHN. BUNYAN: LIFE AND DEATH OF 
MR. BADMAN & THE HOLY WAR 


Crown 8vo. 4s 62 net 
Edited by Jonn Brown, D.D. 

The Life and Death of Mr. Badman was first published in 1680, two years 
after the first edition of the first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. The present 
edition has been reprinted from a copy of the first issue, lent by the Trustees 
of the Bunyan Church at Bedford, and the — read with a second copy of 
the same issue in the Library of the British Museum. 


The text of The Holy War is a careful reproduction of the first edition of 
1682. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR- RICHARD 


C. JEBB 
Demy 8vo. frontispiece, 10s net 


By his wife, CAROLINE JEBP. With a chapter on Sir Richard 
Jebb as Scholar and Critic by Dr. A. W. VERRALL, 


In the latter half of his life Sir Richard Jebb collected a series of volym, 
which he named ‘ Servanda '’—scrap-books in which he pasted matter of - 
kind that he wished to preserve, and this mass of material has readily 
afforded evidence of the interests and occupations of a full and busy lite 
Numerous family letters which have been p at Lady Jebb’s disposal 
give the story of her husband's earlier years. 

‘Lady Jebb has triumphantly refuted the common opinion that a man’ 
life should never be written by one very near to him and least of all by his 
wife.......She has written the biography of her illustrious husband in his own 
spirit.” —Times. 

“There. is ample justification for this comparatively brief and simple 
account of the one English scholar of these times who will probably rank 
hereafter with Bentley aud Porson.” — Westminster Gazette, 


STUDIES OF POLITICAL THOUGHT FROM 
GERSON TO GROTIUS, 1414-1625 


Crown 8vo. 38 6d net 
By Joun NEVILLE Fiaceis, M.A., Rector of Marnhull. 
“Students of political thought—and, indeed, all who enjoy good writing 
and good sense—will welcome Mr. Figgis's new book......[It] should be widely 
read, in spite: of- its somewhat abstruse subject, for its study will lead to 
clearer thinking on the grounds of political and moral action.......We leave 
Mr. Figgis with cordial thanks for a book which is at once serious and 
entertaining.” —Athenzum. 
“This is a learned and suggestive little book of a kind not often written 
in England."—Morning Post. 


THE CRUSADERS IN THE EAST 


Demy 8vo. 2 maps, 7s 6d net 
By W. B. Stevenson, M.A. 


This book is a history of the political relations betweep the States which the 
Crusaders founded and those Moslem States with which they waged war—in 
other words, a history of the struggle between the Latins and the Moslems 
in Syria during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.. In the treatment of the 
— the Eastern point of view has been emphasized, and the main thread 
of the narrative is drawn, as far as possible, from the history of the Moslem 
States. The stress thus laid on the Eastern point of view, and the special 
attention paid to the chronology of.the period, are it is thought sufficient to 
justify a new work on the subject. 


DOMESDAY BOOK AND BEYOND 
Royal 8vo, lhe 
By the late F. W. MAITLAND, Downing Professor of the Laws 
of England. 


4, reprint of this book, which has been out of print for some time, is now 
ready. 

** A book not alone learned but interesting, and appealing almost as much to 
the ordinary public as to the antiquarian scholar. ith much that it is now 
the fashion to call ‘ bright,’ it unites technical erudition, recondite study, ant 
antiquarian research......It possesses the fascination, for some readers at least, 
of a good novel.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES 


Demy 8vo. Part I, 10s net ; Part IT, 78 6d net 
By W. CunnINGHAM, D.D. New edition, revised throughout. 
In two parts ; Part I, The Mercantile System ; Part II, Laissez 
Faire. 


A fresh impression of this standard work having been called for within 
short time of the publication of the revised and enlarged e-lition in two 
separate parts, the author has again revised it an1 brought it thoroughly up 
to date. In order to bring the work withiu the reach of all stwlents, it has 
been decided to publish the new edition at a considerably lower price. The 

rts, too, can now be purchased separately. 

“The book is one of the finest studies in economic history that have yet 
been produced in this country." — Westminster Gazette. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTELLECTUAL 
EDUCATION 


By F. H. MattHews, M.A. 


“A thoughtful and intelligent essay, which considers the general aim of 
education...... and makes many sagacious criticisms of existing educational 
standards. It is well worthy of the perusal of professional teachers and of 
readers who wish to have clear views as to the importance of the cultivation 
of the youthful mind.”—Scotsman. 

“The whole volume merits thorough perusal by persons interested in 
education, and desirous of obtaining a clear view of the mai principles 
underlying it as an art.” —Athenzum. 


PHOTOGRAVURE FACSIMILES OF RARE 


BOOKS printep In ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


This series of twelve facsimiles of rare fifteenth century books is now com- 
oar the concluding volumes just issued being The Book of Curtesye printed 

y Caxton in 1477 (10s. net) ; and Fitz-James’ Sermo die lune m ebdo 
Pasche printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1495 (15s. net). The reproductions 
are made with every care, and the facsimiles are of the greatest interest t 
students of typography. Purchasers of sets of the twelve obtain a reduction 
of one-fifth of the published price, the special set price being £6 net. A full 
list of the volumes, with the separate price of each, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Cambridge University Press Warehouse. 


Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net 


London, Fetter Lane: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE: c.F. Clay, Manager 
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